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The Commission of Adjudication 


An Official Communication Received for Publication 


From SECRETARY B. H. PERSHING 


Durinc the biennium 1940-42 the 
Commission of Adjudication rendered 
the following decisions and opinions 
which will be submitted to the United 
Lutheran Church in America in con- 
vention assembled at Louisville, Ky., 
October 14 to 21, 1942. 


DECISION NUMBER ONE 

The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Nebraska by official action at its con- 
vention on May 20, 1940, submitted the 
following questions for adjudication: 


1. If a clergyman belonging to the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the 
Midwest unites with a congregation in 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Nebraska, is he entitled to vote at the 
congregational meetings without chang- 
ing his synodical connections? 

2. If a clergyman holds his syn- 
odical membership in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod in the Midwest and his 
congregational membership in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Nebraska, would he be entitled to rep- 
resent his congregation at the conven- 
tions of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Nebraska? 


The answer to Question No. 1, is 
“YOSo” 

Upon the particular statement of 
facts and generally, in the absence of 
synodical and congregational provi- 
sions to the contrary, a minister on the 
ministerial roll of one synod may, upon 
acceptance, become a member of a 
congregation belonging to another 
synod and may, therefore, become en- 
titled to vote at its congregational meet- 
ings. It must not be inferred from this 
decision that a minister, by reason of 
such congregational membership, would 
be entitled to ministerial status in the 
counsels of the conference or synod to 
which the congregation belongs, or 
that he would cease to be subject to 
the discipline of the synod on whose 
ministerial roll he is registered. 

The answer to Question No. 2 is, 
“No.” 

a. No minister is eligible to serve as 
the lay representative of a congrega- 
tion to a synod whether the synod to 
which the congregation belongs is or 
is not that synod on whose ministerial 
roll the minister is registered. 

b. No minister is eligible to election 
or appointment as a lay member of a 
board, commission or committee of any 
synod in the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 

c. No minister is eligible to election 
as any of the lay delegates of any synod 
to the conventions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 


d. No minister is eligible to election 
or appointment as a lay member of any 
board, commission, or committee of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
(Signed) 

W. E. Frey, D.D., Pres. 

Hon. James F. HENNINGER, Clerk. 

P. W. H. Frepertcx, D.D., Px.D. 

Extuis B. Burcess, D.D., LL.D. 

Hon. Rossin B. Wotr, LL.D. 

B. H. Prersutine, D.D., Px.D., Sec. 


DECISION NUMBER TWO 

Under date of May 7, 1942, a Petition, 
Resolution and Appeal was submitted 
to the Commission of Adjudication by 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the 
Midwest of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, under the hands of 
its proper officers; which after certain 
averments, presenting its case, stated 
the following questions for decision by 
the Commission: 


1. In order that the congregation of 
the First English Lutheran Church of 
Oklahoma City might withdraw from 
the Kansas Synod and join the Mid- 
west Synod, both of which are ortho- 
dox synods, was it necessary that the 
congregation obtain the consent of the 
Kansas Synod? 

2. Did the Constitution of the above 
Oklahoma City church require that the 
purpose of the congregational meeting 
of February 18, 1942, be stated in the 
notice of the meeting, as a pre-requi- 
site to the validity of the resolution to 
withdraw from the one synod and join 
the other? 

3. Is the First English Lutheran 
Church of Oklahoma City now a con- 
gregation within the Midwest Synod? 


The three questions of this Resolu- 
tion were considered by the Commis- 
sion of Adjudication at its meeting in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 24 and 25, 1942. 
A brief was received from the Pro- 
ponent; a brief from the Disputant; and 
a Reply Brief from the Proponent was 
also received. The president of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the 
Midwest of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, and the president 
and secretary of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Kansas and Adjacent 
States of the United Lutheran Church 
in America appeared as representa- 
tives of their respective synods and 
were heard. 


The Question at Issue 
The question is fundamentally one of 
Lutheran Church Polity. The argu- 
ment of the Proponent is that, inas- 


much as no change of doctrine is in- 
volved, the Oklahoma City church had 
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the right to withdraw from the Synod 
of Kansas and unite with the Synod in 
the Midwest at any time, regardless of 
any laws of the said Synod of Kansas 
to the contrary. The Commission of 
Adjudication is of the opinion that the 
general exercise of such a right would 
be destructive of sound church govern- 
ment in the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 


Decisions of the Commission 

Question No. 1. The Commission of 
Adjudication finds that a categorical 
answer to the first question would in- 
volve the determination by it of civil 
law as well as church polity and eccle- 
siastical law, since the ultimate deci- 
sion may depend upon the question of 
the legal effect of any inconsistencies: 
there may be between the constitution 
of the synod and that of the congrega- 
tion. : 

The Commission of Adjudication has. 
therefore confined itself to a pro- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Time 
and 
Timeliness 


INTERNATIONAL affairs of the 
greatest moment have been de- 
scribed in terms of time. “Too 
little and too late” was heard 
and read two or three years 
ago. Then there was that some- 
what pathetic expression em- 
ployed by President Roosevelt 
in one of his public addresses, 
which is still often quoted, “So 
much to be done and so little 
time in which to do it.” And 
most recently analysts of world affairs describe the 
strategy of global war as a race with time, meaning the 
arrival of winter or the rainy season, or the maturing 
and adequacy of harvests needed to keep millions of 
people from starvation. 

It is, we believe, the common conviction that prac- 
tically all the resources of nearly every sort that is in 
man’s control are either already mortgaged to the win- 
ning of the war or they are in process of production and 
transportation to battle areas. In the United States one 
sees that a combination of persuasion and threatening 
has been applied intensively for nine months. The 
present conclusion is one of complete positiveness as to 
the final decision between dictation and democracy. The 
latter, a form of the civil authority whose development 
in recent centuries was divinely blessed, will not perish. 
But the hour of its final triumph is as yet beyond human 
determination. 

It is essential that the church shall adjust its thinking 
and apply its lessons of experience to the world in which 
we are now living. The Gospel is quick and powerful, 
but it yields no returns when proclaimed on unpeopled 
areas or in deserted villages. The energies which God 
has placed under man’s jurisdiction are selective. The 
Word of Life is a message to persons. It must be pro- 


claimed where people are. Its 
objectives are the regeneration 
and sanctification of souls, that 
the Lord’s will for their eternal 
life may be realized. 

Obviously, the first respon- 
sibility of the Christian man 
and woman has regard for the 
affairs of God’s Kingdom. But 
the agencies for the perform- 
ance of duties are greatly af- 
fected by the conditions ex- 
istent at the present. The programs of congregations 
have new phases. For example, a percentage of every 
church’s membership is definitely in military service to 
be remembered in prayers, written to by members and 
kept in the fellowship of faith. The larger programs of 
synods and of the United Lutheran Church are similarly 
involved. The areas for foreign missionary influences 
are curtailed. Those where homework must be done are 
enlarged. The educational policies of schools and col- 
leges are modified by the nation’s need of military de- 
fense. The spheres of community service are greatly 
enlarged. Lack of preparedness for the present and 
consequent failure to do what the present requires, 
deprives one of control over the future. 

Time is of the essence is a familiar declaration. Cer- 
tainly for the church this is a truth. We must not be 
lured into detours. We must meet the exigencies as 
they arrive. We must plan ahead. It can well be that 
America’s Lutheranism will be a winning factor in post- 
war religious restorations and reformations. Some 
deeply consecrated and thoughtful leaders in our 
Church do not fear the crises of these troubled days, 
but they have anxieties. They worry lest they shall be 
found wanting at a time of severe trial. Faith counsels 
hope and patience, but timing is not unimportant. 


Wes Chigch, in the News 


Boom in Building 

A War Production Board official, speaking recently 
in Johnson City, Tenn., predicts that when the war is 
ever there will be a program of church building, expan- 
sion, and renovation “the like of which this nation has 
never known.” He bases his forecast on the amazing 
number of requests for priorities for such building which 
have been made in recent months in the Deep South. 

“While these churches are 
finding it almost impossible 
to go forward with building 
programs, unless they had 
materials on hand or were in 
process of building, it strikes 
me that they and thousands 
of other churches will want 
to launch building programs 
as soon as the war is over. 

“It is best for the war ef- 
fort to conserve all building 
mevaterials possible,” the 
WPB official said, “but it 
will be best for the nation if 
churches are able to put the extra money now into war 
bonds, and get started on their building, programs just as 
soon as the war is over. Building then will furnish a 
‘cushion’ against the widespread unemployment ex- 
pected.” 

Northern Baptists, in expectation of great:demand for 
churches and chapels in newly organized suburban and 
industrial communities following the war, have launched 
an effort to raise $250,000 to be held for this purpose. 
The Rev. Edwin A. Bell of Chicago heads the project. 


Presbyterian Gains 

PRESBYTERIANS, U. S. A. (Northern), report mem- 
bership of 2,040,492 communicants this year. 

Infant baptisms for the year ending March 31, 1942, 
were 47,521, a larger number than in any previous year. 
The Church enrolls 9,484 ordained ministers, and has 
1,193 candidates for the ministry in training. Five 
years ago ministerial students numbered 1,128. 

Per capita giving increased to $22.50, a gain of a dol- 
lar per member over 1941 figures. Total contributions 
in 8,674 churches was $44,758,104, highest since 1933. 


Sending Japs to School 

THREE American-born Japanese students have been 
enrolled at Park College, a Presbyterian school located 
near Kansas City. Five more Japanese are scheduled to 
arrive before the school term opens. 

Mayor Herbert A. Dyer of Parkville, Mo., and a 
group of Platte County citizens have raised a storm of 
protest, reports Religious News Service. Mayor Dyer 
has ordered the president of the college to get the stu- 
dents out of Parkville, or suit will be brought to that 
effect in federal court. 

Dr. William Lindsay Young, president of Park, warns 
that war hysteria may make us “lose sight of our demo- 
cratic ideals and the priceless guarantee that all Amer- 
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icans are free, equal, and to have the same oppor- 
tunities.” 

The students were born in California, and came to 
Park from the Colorado River relocation camp in 
Arizona. All were subjected to a thorough investiga- 
tion by the Army Intelligence, Navy Intelligence, FBI, 
War Relocation Administration, and Federal Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Two thousand American citizens of Japanese descent, 
who have been students in colleges, are now in intern- 
ment camps. The question of whether they will be re- 
leased to continue their studies is arousing wide interest. 

Disciples of Christ, in their recent national conven- 
tion, resolved to request the Federal Government to 
reconsider the policy of evacuating Japanese from the 
West Coast. “We believe the future of American Chris- 
tian missionary effort in the Orient, in Africa, and in 
other lands, is involved,” the resolution stated. They 
suggested that the evacuation of all Japanese, including 
loyal American citizens, might have resulted from the 
work of pressure groups who have other than patriotic 
interests at stake. 


The Flag Question 

THERE are three schools of opinion regarding flags in 
church. 

According to one, the flag of the nation should have 
the honored place. This point of view has been enacted 
into law by the U. S. Congress recently, by passage of 
a resolution stating that when the U. S. flag is displayed 
from a staff in the chancel of a church, “the flag should 
occupy the position of honor and be placed at the clergy- 
man’s right as he faces the congregation. ... But when 
the flag is displayed from a staff in a church . . . else- 
where than in the chancel . . . it shall be placed in the 
position of honor at the right of the congregation as they 
face the chancel.” 

Others, who have the encouragement of various eccle- 
siastical authorities, believe the Christian flag should 
have the highest place, giving symbolic expression to 
the principle of loyalty to God above all else. They cite 
the custom of the United States Navy in flying the 
church pennant above the Stars and Stripes during a 
service of worship. 

The so-called Christian flag is recognized only by 
common usage and not by official action of any eccle- 
siastical body. The idea of such a flag was devised by 
C. C. Overton in 1897. 

Third point of view is that no flags are appropriate in 
churches. Says the Christian Century, “The church 
still has the right to choose to make the cross, the uni- 
versal symbol of the event which makes the Christian 
community one in all lands, the central object in the 
attention of people who come to church to worship God.” 

Among places where the flag question has created a 
rumpus is the First Presbyterian Church, West Milford, 
N. J., where the pastor has insisted that the church flag 
have precedence, and the chief of police has contended 
for giving the U. S. flag the place of highest honor. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.tus F. SEEBACH 


A Special Saint as patron for aviators is being ex- 
pertly groomed by the Catholic authorities. The usual 
medals have already been struck and freely distributed 
to be conveniently carried on the person of the flyer. 
A note suggests that the saint is intended for the Allied 
airmen, but, since he is an Italian, a special indulgence 
will likely be granted to his fellow countrymen. The 
saint chosen is Joseph of Cupertino, a Franciscan of the 
seventeenth century, who from the age of eight years 
was accustomed to indulge in visions and ecstatic 
seizures. According to credulous beholders, even as a 
child Joseph was lifted off his feet in these light-headed 
attacks, and would remain suspended in the air for ap- 
preciable periods. Just why this should accredit little 
Joe as a patron for airmen is not made clear, but a 
Father Fitzgerald commends him to unquestioning ac- 
ceptance in a sentence purposely trimmed in aviation 
terms: “In these days of mental fog we need a spiritual 
beam to guide our blind flying, and certainly St. Joseph 
is this.” The reasoning seems to add to the “mental fog,” 
a fog in which, unhappily, the often heard Episcopal 
Bishop of New York, W. T. Manning, wanders; for he 
has added his approval of the saint and the medal as a 
“true and human appeal.” 


Vichy’s Struggle with the “black market” has just 
reached (August 21) a new high. The fines and penal- 
ties for persons caught in the transactions have been 
doubled, but the market goes on. There is a good reason 
for it, and so the penalties will fail. Le Temps, France’s 
most fearless paper at present, states it as follows: 
“Bootleggers with their profits were able to obtain the 
complicity of officers of the law and courts of justice, 
and carefully maintained the evil on which they lived.” 
Naturally this condition betrayed itself to the common 
people, and they have, in their rebellion, both defied the 
law and railed at their rulers. The women particularly 
have staged demonstrations, and even riots, in occupied 
and unoccupied France with such success that they have 
forced their rulers to make concessions. In this mass 
movement a woman’s underground newspaper, La Voix 
des Femmes, has done valiant service, and deserves 
credit for forcing the authorities in many localities to 
increase the rations for many articles of necessity. Con- 
vincing the men in charge that undue and poorly 
planned restrictions are not wise is a lesson that might 
be taken to heart nearer home. 


The News (August 28) that veteran squadrons of the 
R. A, F. Coastal Command are now co-operating with 
our own forces in combatting the Axis submarines along 
our coast, is an illuminating illustration of the serious 
menace to all Allied shipping at our very doors. When 
we recall their earlier contribution, announced by the 
Navy Department (July 2), that British and Canadian 
trawlers and corvettes had joined in “the battle of the 
Western Atlantic,” it will help us to realize that we have 
been waging a losing fight. Britain’s co-operation is un- 
derstandable as an act of self-preservation, since the 
feeding of her people and the arming of the Allies de- 


pend upon an open sea. It is reported that at the time of 
the Libyan debacle the British were even more con- 
cerned over the Nazi submarine successes along our 
coast than over their own crushing defeat in Africa. An 
impressive measure of the Allied shipping losses is set 
forth in the experience of one of our foremost ship- 
builders: “He built, launched, delivered a cargo ship of 
10,000 tons and saw that ship loaded with war materials, 
sail and be sunk by a German submarine, all within 
ninety days.” 


Belgium, though one of the conquered nations, is 
rendering remarkable service to the cause of the United 
Nations. At home their contribution is of necessity 
passive, but highly effective in slowing up forced labor, 
in varied and subtle sabotage, and in an invincible sec- 
ular and religious opposition. In the Belgian Congo, 
armies have been developed for African warfare, and 
Belgium’s soldiers and aviators are rendering distin- 
guished service in the Allied forces on every front. The 
Congo has also greatly increased her output of sorely 
needed tin—more than double this year that of the 
average for the four previous years, with the promise 
that this will be doubled next year. The Belgian colony 
in Brazil is busily providing large consignments of 
money and clothing for refugees in Britain, and has sent 
large sums for tubercular Belgians in Switzerland, for 
prisoners of war, and for medical aid to the people at 
home. To this should be added Belgium’s large part in 
establishing 300 factories, representing 100 different in- 
dustries, in Britain since the war began. In this spon- 
taneous project 40,000 persons of Belgian, Dutch, Nor- 
wegian, Polish, French, Czech, Austrian, Italian and 
German nationality are engaged, and 90 per cent of their 
product is dedicated to Britain’s war effort. 


Dr. Frederick Hoetzel says that baldness is caused by 
increased bone matter in the skull. This closes the holes 
through which the veins pass, and thus shuts off the 
blood supply. In other words, the more baldheaded you 
are, the more boneheaded. . . . Arthur Axman, Nazi 
Youth Leader, has issued an appeal to the German 
people to go barefoot this summer, to save leather and 
textiles for the troops. ... A “Free Italy” movement has 
just been launched in Montevideo, Uruguay, at a Pan- 
American Conference of Free Italians. Representatives 
from all the states of Central and South America were 
present to express the will of large groups of Italians 
in these states. .. . Cairo, Egypt, has rubbed the gilt off 
Reno’s tawdry crown as the great divorce center. About 
250,000 men and women, a sixth of the city’s population, 
are listed as divorced. The reason lies in the easy 
Moslem divorce procedure. When a man has thrice said 
to his wife, “I divorce you!” the thing is done. The list 
is likely far larger, for many of the more than 500,000 
classed as married have been divorced one or more 
times. . . . After November 1 no cut flowers or decora- 
tive foliage may be shipped from rural districts to city 
markets in Britain. Also no more umbrellas will be 
manufactured. This last, perhaps, is intended to avoid 
the possibility of another Munich Pact. 
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Where Louisville Lutherans Worship 


Congregations of Kentucky's Metropolis welcome U.L. C.A. Delegations to their Churches 


CHRIST CHURCH, 
JEFFERSONTOWN, KY., 
the Mother of Lutheranism 
in Louisville (above) 


MT. ZION CHURCH, 
part of Christ Church 
Parish (right). 
Pastor, J. E. Stomberger 


FENNER MEMORIAL 
CHURCH, 
formerly Second Lutheran 
Church. The name was 
changed to honor Pastor 
Harlan K. Fenner, who 
served the congregation 
fifty-two years. 
Pastor, Roger G. Imhoff 


THIRD CHURCH, 
one of the finest in 
Louisville. 
Paster, J. Earl Spaid 


GRACE 
CHURCH 
has one of the 
largest Sunday 
schools in the 
city. 
Pastor, 

A. Vernon Hess 


By Rocer G. IMHOFF 


Tren Lutheran churches, including two parishes with 
one and two additional congregations respectively, with 
a cumulative history of more than 800 years of Lutheran 
service in and around Louisville, are planning to extend 
southern hospitality to the delegates to the thirteenth 
biennial convention of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, which meets in the “Falls City” in October. 

A brief history of the local congregations follows. 


CHRIST CHURCH, JEFFERSONTOWN, KY. 


No definite date is known as to the organization of 
Christ Church in suburban Jeffersontown. One account 
states some time before 1800, and tradition says 1809. 
The Church Book of 1887 records the first pastor as be- 
ing a Mr. Maugh. A union church had been built in 
1817. The following year found Henry Frank as pastor. 
Still later the congregation erected its own building, 
which was torn down in 1895, when the first section of 
the present structure was dedicated. This edifice has 
been enlarged twice in the past score of years. 

Pastors serving the charge have been: Philip Hinkle, 
David Hinkle, George Yeager, W. G. Harter, J. A. 
Krack, Jacob Keller, Henry Shank, William L. Burger, 
and J. E. Zerger. The present pastor, J. E. Stomberger, 
has been on the field since 1920. 

Recently the congregation celebrated its one hundred 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 

Christ Church is the mother of Lutheranism in Louis- 
ville. The charter members of First Church, Louisville, 
were from Jeffersontown. 


Five miles southeast of Jeffersontown, a mission was. 


organized in 1852, named Mt. Zion. This is a part of the 
Christ Church Parish. The present building was erected 
under the supervision of the Rev. W. G. Harter. 

In the early days this church had a larger member- 
ship than the parent congregation. Today, with the auto 
and paved roads, the membership attends Christ at 
Jeffersontown. i 

The pastors of Jeffersontown Charge have served Mt. 
Zion and Christ churches. The most effective work at 
Mt. Zion was performed during the pastorate of the Rev. 
William Burger. Pastor Stomberger conducts services 
at Mt. Zion the first Sunday of each month. 


FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


After several attempts had been made to establish an 
English Lutheran Church in’ Louisville, once as early 
as 1841, it was not until the encouragement of the Home 
Mission Board of the General Synod began to make 
itself evident that any attempt met with success. Finally 
in May 1872, regular services were begun in Bowles 
Hall by fourteen charter members, including many 
early leaders from Christ Church, Jeffersontown, after 
preliminary work had been done by the Rev. J. M. 
Ruthrauff, a senior student of Wittenberg Seminary. 

In 1874 the congregation moved into a new building 
on East Broadway, where worship was to continue until 
1905, when the present $125,000 edifice was dedicated 
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on the same grounds, between Preston and Jackson 
Streets. Succeeding Pastor Ruthrauff have been the 
following ministers: S. A. Ort, J. S. Detweiler, S. S. 
Waltz—who served for thirty-five years to become one 
of Louisville’s leading clergymen—A. E. Renn, Dr, A. C. 
Miller (supply pastor), Courtland Miller, J. D. Larsen 
(supply pastor), and Homer C. Lindsay, present pastor. 

In 1920 St. Paul’s Church, which had been formed in 
1890 as a result of thirty-four members leaving First 
Church, came back to merge with the parent church. 
St. Paul’s had been served by three pastors: J. M. 
Francis, Karl W. Kramer and John B. Gardner, the 
latter of whom was instrumental in returning the con- 
gregation to First Church. 

Seven sons of the congregation have served in the 
ministry: Harry McGill, George B. Schmitt, William P. 
Rilling, William L. Burger, Francis Pryor, Ivan Heft, 
and John L. Seng. 


FENNER MEMORIAL CHURCH 

In a recently prepared manuscript Pastor Ivan Heft 
of Bethany Church unfolds the story of a council meet- 
ing of First Church in 1876, in which the men were 
seeking ways to disband their struggling congregation, 
which had been hit not only by the depression of 1873 
but also by a citywide smallpox epidemic. In the midst 
of the discussion Pastor Ort announced that he had been 
“visitin” in the west end and discovered the need for an 
English Lutheran church where two German Lutheran 
churches were failing to meet the needs of the younger 
generation. The council permitted Dr. Ort to conduct 
a Sunday school on Sunday afternoons, and with the aid 
of four children of the now sainted Mrs. Barbara Quest, 
formerly of Christ Church, Jeffersontown, such a project 
was begun, out of which came the Second English Lu- 
theran Church, founded September 13, 1877. 

The congregation called the youthful Harlan K. 
Fenner, fresh from six years’ work at Crestline, Ohio, as 
first pastor. Dr. Fenner served the congregation for 
fifty-two years and became known as one of Louisville’s 
most dynamic and powerful preachers. The present 
edifice was dedicated in 1903. Dr. Fenner was succeeded 
by Pastor Frank O. Taafel, who resigned last January 
to. continue his work as an army chaplain. He was suc- 
ceeded by the present pastor, Roger G. Imhoff, in March. 
At the suggestion of Dr. Fenner, the famous Kessler 
lectures were established at Hamma Divinity School in 
1916 by Mrs. Emma Kessler, a member of Second 
Church. Upon the death of Dr. Fenner the congrega- 
tion changed its name to Fenner Memorial Church. Six 
sons of the congregation have entered the ministry. 


THIRD CHURCH 


was founded in 1886 with thirty charter members after 
six years of nurture in “Butchertown” by members of 
First Church, led successively by Pastors Detweiler and 
Waltz. A mission Sunday school had been established in 
“The Old Gymnasium” on Maiden Lane at Adams St., 
and the first church building was erected in 1887. The 
present splendid edifice was dedicated in 1931. 

Nine pastors have served Third Church with the 
present pastor, J. Earl Spaid, laboring for a second time. 
The leaders were: C. T. McDaniel, A. J. Kissel, T. A. 
Hines, G. C. Cromer, C. A. Wilson, J. S. Blank, M. D. 
Geesey, J. Earl Spaid, H. W. Hanshue, and again Dr. 


TRINITY CHURCH, 
organized without mission aid 
and now debt free (above). 

Pastor, Ira R. Ladd 


BETHANY CHURCH 

became self-supporting 

January 1, 1942 (right). 
Pastor, Ivan Heft 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, 
a Presbyterian mission that 
became Lutheran (below). 

Pastor, Charles Strubel 


MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
in which the opening service 
of the U. L. C. A. Brotherhood 
will be held (left). 
Pastor, Edward Hummon 


CALVARY CHURCH 
has a fine record for growth 
and equipment (below). 
Pastor, Clayton A. Robertson 
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Spaid. The Rev. Harry Schwegler, now a chaplain in 
the army, is a son of Third Church. 


GRACE CHURCH 
is the outgrowth of a Sunday school established in the 
northwest “Portland” district by Dr. Fenner and a com- 
mittee from Second Church. Under the fostering care 
of members of Second Church the school grew rapidly 
and the church was established in its first building on 
26th St. near Bank October 11, 1891. Charles Steck of 
Muncie, Ind., became the first pastor in January 1892. 
He has been succeeded by Pastors George Getter, 
J. F. F. Kayhoe, Wm. P. Rilling, Carl G. Aue, Ivor G. 
Souder, J. Howard Laughner, and A. Vernon Hess. 

Grace Church is noted for having one of the largest 
Sunday schools in the city. The congregation has sent 
one man into the ministry, J. H. Weissrock, and claims 
two young men at present as students at Hamma 
Divinity School. 

The people of Grace Church now worship in a new 
and attractive building dedicated in 1939. 


TRINITY CHURCH 

Thirty-nine charter members, thirty-two of whom 
were from First Church, founded Trinity Church Octo- 
ber 31, 1892, and called John A. M. Zeigler as pastor. 
Interestingly enough, the congregation was born full 
grown, without need for mission aid, due to the promise 
of ten men to contribute $250 annually to the new 
church. Although some of the original members re- 
turned to First Church, it took only three years for the 
congregation to erect a new building, dedicated in 1895. 

_Trinity’s pastors have included: E. G. Howard, C. U. 
Larrick, J. O. Duncan, A. C. Miller, W. C. Dunlap, and 
the present minister, Dr. I. R. Ladd, president of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. 

The congregation has had constant growth and has 
always participated prominently in civic life. It has paid 
its apportionment in full every year since its founding. 
During the score of years so far served by Dr. Ladd, 
more than $40,000 has been spent to improve the church 
plant. Debt free, and with attendance at its highest 
point in history, Trinity looks forward to enlargement 
as soon as conditions merit it. 


BETHANY CHURCH 

was organized in 1904 in the town of Oakdale, then some 
two miles south of Louisville. Its first pastor was the 
Rev. C. E. Buschman, who died a missionary in Africa 
in 1920. Succeeding him have been Pastors W. A. 
Moser, William L. Burger, C. S. Powell and Ivan Heft. 
The church building was erected in 1905. January 1, 
1942, after thirty-seven years of synodical mission aid, 
Bethany Church became self-supporting. 

Pastor Buschman, until becoming Bethany’s first pas- 
tor, was the last resident pastor of historic St. Paul’s 
Church of Nelson County and the Cedar Grove Church 
of Bullitt County. At his instance the care of these 
churches was committed to Bethany Church by syn- 
odical action in 1912. During the present pastorate the 
two congregations were legally merged with Bethany 
congregation; St. Paul’s in 1933 and Cedar Grove in 
1935. St. Paul’s Church was founded 140 odd years ago. 
Its brick church, built in 1833, was completely destroyed 
by a tornado March 16, 1942. In a log church that pre- 
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ceded the old brick church the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Kentucky was organized in 1822, embracing 
portions of Tennessee as well as Kentucky, and the first 
southern synod west of the Appalachians. The centen- 
nial of the founding of the Cedar Grove congregation 
will be observed -this year, together with the ninety- 
fifth anniversary of the erection of its sturdy and com- 
modious frame building. 

Bethany Church has the unique distinction of being 
one congregation, having, until last March 16, three 
houses of worship in three separate counties. In addi- 
tion to the regular services in Bethany Church in Louis- 
ville, stated services are held bi-weekly in the Cedar 
Grove Church in Bullitt County. 


MEMORIAL CHURCH 

The opening service of the U. L. C. A. Brotherhood 
this fall will be held in Memorial Church on West 
Broadway, in the Shawnee district. This church began 
as a Sunday school in 1915 under the leadership of Dr. 
H. K. Fenner, pastor of Second Church. A year later 
sixty-five charter members, mostly from Second and 
First churches, organized a new congregation, with 
W. Anson Moser as first pastor. The first services were 
held in a dance hall over a drug store, but soon the 
Lutheran Men’s League, under the guidance of Dr. 
Fenner, purchased a lot nearby and erected a portable 
chapel which was to be used until 1925, when the pres- 
ent English Gothic structure was finished. Other pas- 
tors have been: I. W. Gernert, H. C. Hadley, H. G. 
Schwegler, A. G. Belles, and Edward Hummon, who 
began his work in May. 


CALVARY CHURCH 


A carpenter shop in an alley in the Highland section 
of Louisville was the first place of worship of an earnest 
group of Lutherans which organized a Sunday school in 
October 1916. A year later, the people organized under 
the direction of the Rev. John B. Gardner, missionary 
superintendent of the Olive Branch Synod, into a con- 
gregation, “Calvary Lutheran Church.” 

In 1919 a chapel was built on the corner of Bardstown 
Road and Roanoke Avenues on a lot given by the Lu- 
theran Men’s League, and by 1927 a new parsonage and 
a $90,000 native stone edifice graced the lot. Five pas- 
tors have served the congregation including J. Clarence 
Waltz, A. M. Sappenfield, W. E. Watts, Carl Aue, and 
the present leader, Dr. Clayton A. Robertson. 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH 


had its beginning in 1907 in a cabin on Kenwood Hill 
in which some Presbyterian women taught Bible stories 
to a group of children. After four years of growth as a 
Sunday school under Mrs. Mary Wulff, Mrs. Lena Gal- 
braith, and Mrs. Nicholas Finzer, Mr. John R. Gheens 
contributed a plot of ground to the new work and a 
congregation known as “The Christian Union Church, 
Gheen Mission,” dedicated its new building in 1911 
under the wing of some Louisville Presbyterians. Until 
1919 the services of the church were handled by rep- 
resentatives of the Southern Presbyterian Church and 
students in the Southern Baptist Seminary. Lutheran 
influence began to be felt when Pastor John B. Gardner 
of St. Paul’s, Louisville, became guest preacher on 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Washington 


BY 
OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


DAVID LAWRENCE WRITES 


“AMERICANS are being asked to sacrifice,” writes 
David Lawrence in a recent editorial in the United 
States News; “but for what?” Then the noted Wash- 
ington correspondent goes on to state his convictions on 
this fact of sacrifice which is confronting every citizen. 
“Tt is right that we should ask this question because too 
many times the answer is taken for granted. It is easy 
enough to answer glibly by saying we make this sac- 
rifice for the cause of human freedom, to defend our 
homes against invasion, to make liberty secure in the 
free air of democracy. But is not such an answer too 
_ abstract? ... We start with the premise that none of 
us has an X-card to life itself, that our years are rationed 
and that we must make the best use of our minds and 
bodies possible within the space allotted us. The ‘only 
yardstick of measurement that makes sense is the one 
that asks some day as we lie on our beds in the twilight 
of death, whether we have lived for ourselves or for 
others.” 

Having stated that premise Mr. Lawrence asks the 
reason for the sacrifice being demanded today by the 
tragedy of war, and in answer to his own questions 
states, “We know merely that nearly 2,000 years ago 
the greatest hero man ever knew revealed to others an 
example of tolerance, of suffering, of sacrificing for a 
cause. We know that Christ gave to the world a philos- 
ophy of human brotherhood which is not abstract but 
concrete, and that must challenge each of us today as 
keenly as it did when Moses first proclaimed the Ten 
Commandments as a standard of human conduct.” 

So far, excellent. Mr. Lawrence rightly insists that 
no sacrifice is in vain, even though future generations 
abuse the heritage and lose the gain. We'd like to see 
him write another editorial now on the business at hand 
of insuring for at least more than two decades the gains, 
spiritual as well as material, which we hope to wring 
out of the present sacrifice. Along with the honors we 
pay to the young men of our congregations in the serv- 
ices ought to be the clearer and firmer resolve that 
churchmen have the responsibility to possess and enter 
in not only to the sacrifice but to the peace and the 
assurance of the preservation of sacred values. 


WAR WEDDINGS 


Tue debate as to whether soldiers ought to be getting 
married these days goes merrily on while the ministers 
have to meet with increasing numbers of these young 
people planning immediate ventures into matrimony. 
Washington is perhaps no different in this respect from 
any other city around the country, although here we 
have such a tremendous number of dislocated young 
people away from home and family ties, that honest 


appraisal of their situations is ofttimes difficult. A Bos- 
ton University psychologist recently insisted that war 
weddings are dangerous ... and no matter how much 
love there may have been the bridal couples are more 
or less strangers and war increases the difficulty of 
breaking down such barriers. Dr. Winifred Richmond, 
chief psychologist at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, comes in 
with a rejoinder in favor of war marriages. She be- 
lieves that young couples can overcome the hazards 
placed upon them by these upsetting days. And to this 
she adds a utilitarian comment, “If young people forego 
marriage and having children, nations who have no 
such scruples would find conquering us a walkover.” 

Dr. Warren Bowman, Washington pastor who has 
done specialized work in this field and has written a 
book entitled “Home Builders of Tomorrow,” takes the 
attitude which we think is most helpful. He feels that 
no hard and fast rule can be laid down, since we are 
dealing with individual cases. If the couple has had a 
long acquaintance, if this would have been the normal 
time for marriage, and if they are well aware of each 
other’s family backgrounds, then marriage may be a 
wholesome and stabilizing factor. On the other hand, 
marriages growing out of friendships developed near 
camps are seldom lasting, particularly in war time. Dr. 
Bowman told us of some of the very practical and help- 
ful suggestions he gives to those couples. whom he be- 
lieves can make a success of their marriage. He urges 
them to be good sports, particularly in view of the pos- 
sibility of long separation and difficult circumstances. 
He insists that they face up to the problem of adjust- 
ment to many changing situations. Furthermore, during 
the separation when the husband may be in a far-off 
foreign country, he urges couples to pray qt the same 
time each day, adjusting their watches to varying time 
zones so that there is opportunity of dramatizing the 
fact that a home tie is being kept. In addition to these 
words of advice, your correspondents believe that an 
additional problem will be faced in re-establishing a 
home after the war. In most cases a period of courtship 
will almost be necessary to establish home life, and an 
understanding of each other. That pastors can render 
invaluable service in such conferences has long since 
been demonstrated. 


MORALE 

In the Supreme Court cafeteria “The Star Spangled 
Banner” was being played following an address by the 
President of the United States which had just been 
broadcast. As the national anthem came in over the 
radio, diners stood at attention. We note the incident 
since the observance was impressive and is not always 
practiced. 
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Among Ourselves _ 
Danger—First Aider at Work 


BERNARD DEVoTO seems to be worried about what is 
going to happen to our civilian population if we have 
any serious raids and the first aiders get to work. He 
himself has had the basic course offered by the Red 
Cross. He followed that up with an advanced course. 
After that, he and some of his friends persuaded a sur- 
geon to give them further instruction. He admits that 
he has learned a good deal, but he still doubts whether 
he or his companions would be particularly valuable in 
the kind of emergency many people expect. 

He points out that most of the victims will be in, or 
on the verge of, profound shock, and that to apply any 
treatment except that needed to keep them from dying 
on the spot will only increase their danger. “Enthu- 
siasm born of misplaced confidence in insufficient 
knowledge is going to kill a lot of people who would 
have recovered if they had been left alone.” He fore- 
sees the danger of “self-confident ignorance.” 

Mr. DeVoto is not the only person in the country who 
is worried about the potentialities of the first aider with 
more eagerness than knowledge. Most Red Cross in- 
structors urge upon their students the importance of 
doing nothing more than is necessary until the doctor 
arrives, but there are misguided enthusiasts in almost 
any group of human beings. 

Perhaps the most irritating persons of this sort are 
the ones who make religion their particular hobby. “Be- 
cause they know a thing or two, they think they know 
it all.” They not only know it all, but they want to tell 
the world about it. Their “self-confident ignorance” 
sometimes does much harm to a wounded spirit. 

There are those who have, so they think, a complete 
understanding of the Scriptures. No passage is too dif- 
ficult for them to interpret. They rush right in where 
wiser men might fear to tread, and they tell you ex- 
actly what was in the mind of God at the particular 
moment He inspired the passage. That such certainty 
might verge on blasphemy does not occur to them. 

There are others who probe and pry with no regard 
for the feelings of the object of their ministrations. They 
have no reticence about spiritual matters themselves 
and cannot understand it in others. They are willing to 
share their experiences with the world and cannot un- 
derstand why anyone should resent their questioning. 

Then there is that other group of persons who have 
drawn from the Scriptures a fairly complete set of 
“don’ts” by which to guide their lives. They seldom 
stop with wanting to guide their own lives, however. 
They cannot rest until they have imposed the same 
standards on those around them. Indeed, they apply 
their own standards with all the kindly ruthlessness of 
a first aider applying a traction splint. Sometimes it 
works very well; but if the victim happens to be suffer- 
ing from spiritual “shock,” the results may be disas- 
trous. 

The first-aid treatment for shock consists of keeping 
the patient flat, keeping him warm, and administering a 
stimulant. The same rules are good in the spiritual 
realm. Keen him flat. Don’t stir him up with a lot of 
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argumentation that will only antagonize. Keep him 
warm. Treat him with kindness. Don’t “freeze him out.” 
Administer a stimulant. Show him indirectly how much 
your religion does for you. 

Above all, the person who is trying to treat the spir- 
itual illness of another must act slowly. As in physical 
illness, much harm can be done by rough handling. It 
is better to do nothing than to do the wrong thing. For 
it is, after all, God who heals. Sometimes He works 
through us. Sometimes He succeeds in spite of our best 
efforts to help. 


Dear Little Cheese 


Tue radio has been extolling the value of cheese. The 
American housewife is urged to use more of it in order 
to keep her family properly nourished. Meat is com- 
paratively scarce and expensive, while cheese is plenti- 
ful and cheap. Valuable proteins, vitamins, and calcium 
are concealed in every piece of cheese. k 

After listening to the rhapsody of the announcer, I . 
wondered how “You big piece of cheese!” ever became 
an expression of disdain. If all the things that man was 
saying about cheese are true, and I have no doubt that 
they are, to call another a piece of cheese should be a 
compliment of the highest order. It may become a term 
of endearment, like the “mon petit choux,” or “dear 
little cabbage,” of the French. I never could under- 
stand that particular phrase. To call a softly dimpled 
baby a cabbage struck me as neither poetic nor real- 
istic. We may yet live to see the day when children will 
respond to the call, “Come here, little cheese.” 

Stranger transitions have happened, after all. Take 
“the Mizpah benediction.” The sentence, “The Lord 
watch between me and thee, while we are absent, one 
from the other,” makes a dignified closing sentence for 
a meeting of Christian laymen. It is used fairly fre- 
quently in that way. 

But can you imagine the amazement of Jacob or 
Laban, should one of them happen to walk into the 
meeting? As Laban spoke the words originally, they 
were anything but a benediction. They were almost a 
malediction. Dr. Moffatt translates them, “May ‘the 
Eternal keep a watchful eye upon us when we are out 
of one another’s sight. . .. Though there is no man, here 
is God to interfere.” They are far from affectionate 
words for a father-in-law to address to his son-in-law. 
There is in them no hint of family affection. Nor is 
there the slightest trace of the fellow feeling that exists 
between those who believe in the same God. That we 
have read into them our own feeling of Christian fel- 
lowship is something to be said in our favor. 

It would be a good thing if we read the best interpre- 
tations into many things. Both the past and the present 
have been so thoroughly “debunked” that we are afraid 
to trust high-sounding phrases, no matter who utters 
them. We are always hunting for the hidden loophole 
or deliberate falsehood in the utterances of our leaders. 
It would be far better to believe they mean the beau- 
tiful things they promise—and to put the force of public 
opinion behind making the dream come true. 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife . . 


it 


Neither Wife Nor Widow 


Mrs. Lathrop Pays a Call on a War Bride 


“Can I go over to Betty’s after school and help them 
pack? Her mother said I wouldn’t be in the way.” 

“Oh, Joan, I don’t see how you could help being in 
the way. There are so many things to do when people 
are moving, and one more little girl underfoot is just 
one more little girl underfoot, it seems to me.” 

“We won’t be underfoot. I promise. We'll carry out 
the trash and run errands. I'll help. Really I will.” 

“Well, if you promise to stay out from under the feet 
of the grown people, I guess it will be all right.” 

“Betty thinks she’s something since her father’s going 
to be a captain. You’d think Betty was going to com- 
mand the whole United States Army herself!” 

I couldn’t truthfully deny Mark’s charge, so I just 
smiled. In some ways it will be a relief to have such a 
close friendship broken up. Betty has developed into a 
rather vain youngster and Joan has picked up a bit of it. 
I caught myself enumerating the bad influences to 
which my children are exposed, then stopped to laugh 
at myself. It is just possible that other people are be- 
moaning the effect the Lathrop children have on their 
own darlings. 

“What are you going to do this afternoon, Mark? 
Your father is going to make some calls and I am going 
to return Mrs. Gerber’s bowl and do some shopping, so 
I'd like to have some idea of your plans before you go 
back to school.” 

“Tommy and Frenchy and I are going to try to get up 
a football game.” 

“Well, I'll leave the key in the usual place in case 
either of you needs to get in the house for anything, but 
I’d rather you didn’t bring the other children in to play 
when I’m not here.” 

“No more wrecked bedrooms, eh? Right you are, 
ma’am.” 

I had finished the dishes and had nearly finished 
dressing when Jerry came from the study. He had a 
pack of pink cards in his hand. 

“The congregation certainly wasn’t napping while I 
was gone. Look at this batch of prospects they have 
dug up for me to call on.” 

“Are they really ‘prospects’?” 

“T can’t tell until I call. Of course, some of them will 
be places that our people think it would be a nice ges- 
ture to have me call.” 

“That sounds a little involved, but I know what you 
mean.” 

“You know there are some people whom only a 
miracle would bring to church. Some of our members 
are bound to include them, hoping that I can perform 
the miracle. In a way it is a vote of confidence to be 
given such names.” 

“But rather a waste of time, don’t you think?” 

“That is one of the funny things about this work. You 
never know what is a waste of time and what is not. 
You can’t judge your work by the external evidence 
that holds in other lines. You can spend hours with 
people and seem to get nowhere. Then suddenly results 


begin to show. Who would ever have thought I was 
helping Mrs. Freeland?” 

“Yes, I remember being rather impatient about your 
visits there. It certainly seemed like a waste of time 
and energy. But I’m ready now, so you can drop me at 
Mrs. Gerber’s and get along with your calling.” 

As I went up the Gerbers’ walk, Sarah got up from 
the porch swing to meet me. 

“Hello, there, Mrs. Lathrop! Mother’s been hoping 
you’d come to see us soon, and now she’s out. She cer- 
tainly will be disappointed. But come talk to me.” 

“I’m sorry I missed your mother. I wanted to return 
this lovely bowl with many thanks. But I’m glad I 
found you at home anyhow.” 

“T’m home a good deal. Mother doesn’t like the idea 
of my taking a job. It doesn’t fit in with her idea of 
what a married woman should do. So I’m giving her a 
little time to get used to the idea.” 

“Yes, there isn’t much point in staying at home when 
your husband is away in the Army, is there?” 

“No, there isn’t, and there is no doubt that a job 
would help to fill up my time.” 

“Yes, you are in a little awkward position—like all 
the young war brides—aren’t you? Your husband isn’t 
around for companionship, yet you can’t very well go 
out with anyone else.” 

“Sad story, isn’t it? But truly it isn’t so bad. I miss 
Frank terribly, of course. But I haven’t any desire to 
‘go on a date’ with anyone else. The old crowd has been 
grand about including me in all the parties. Sometimes 
I feel a little bit like a fifth wheel on the wagon, but I 
guess no one minds a fifth wheel if it doesn’t creak. I 
try to keep from pitying myself and pointing out the 
fact that I am an ‘extra’ girl. There’s nothing worse 
than having a self-pitying female around, is there?” 

“There are quite a few other girls in the same predica- 
ment here in town. I imagine you find them companion- 
able, too.” 

“Yes and no. When we are all in the same boat, there 
is too much temptation to ‘take down our hair’ and have 
a good cry. It is much easier to keep up a front with 
people who don’t understand the situation too well.” 

All the heroes aren’t on the battlefield in this war. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


THIS woman isn’t really 
hateful— 

Just thinks her husband 
should be grateful 

To come home at a long day’s 
close 


And listen to her household NAUGHTY NORA. NORA 


woes. 


See Son fences 


I will gather all nations, and will bring them down 
into the valley of Jehoshaphat; and I will execute 
judgment upon them. Joel 3:2 


Two valleys stand out in historic and prophetic view: 
Esdraelon, and Jehoshaphat. The former was the site 
of many famous and decisive battles, prototypes of the 
apocalyptic “battle of Armageddon,” “hill of Megiddo.” 
As the latter’s ancient Canaanitish fortress commanding 
the famous valley is the symbol of evil might, so Mount 
Zion with its Hebrew fortress at Jerusalem, the place 
of Jehovah’s worship, is the symbol of righteousness and 
of God’s protecting might. The Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
along Jerusalem’s eastern border, is the apocalyptic 
arena of justice to which Jehovah “will gather all na- 
tions” to “execute judgment upon them.” 


+ + + 


Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; when 
he suffered, threatened not; but committed himself to 
him that judgeth righteously. I Peter 2: 23 


A SLAVE is driven by the lash; he serves but hates his 
taskmaster. In voluntary submission the Christian be- 
comes a “bond servant” of Christ. The Master Himself 
first set the example, when He bowed His head to the 
yoke and became “the servant of all.” The way of 
Christ may seem hard, for He was “reviled,” and He 
“suffered” to the uttermost; yet He “reviled not again” 
and “threatened not” His persecutors. Why? Because 
He “committed Himself to Him that judgeth right- 
eously.” The true Christian looks ahead to the ulti- 
mate, and knows that meanwhile a just God rules. 


+ + + 


And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on 
her, and said unto her, Weep not. Luke 7: 13 


THE most hysterical wailing greeted us when a widow 
announced the suicide of her truant husband, whom she 
had worried to his death; but only subdued sobs broke 
the silence when a devoted wife was bereft of the hus- 
band she dearly loved. The wailing of paid mourners 
meant nothing to the all-knowing Jesus Who met the 
funeral procession on its way to the burial ground at 
Nain; but the sobs of the widowed mother went to the 
heart of the Master. Weeping mothers, wives, loved 
ones, who go the way of tears in increasing numbers 
these sad days, hear Him Who only can give comfort 
and assurance of life to come, as He says, “Weep not.” 


+ + + 


And he said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. 
Luke 7: 14 


GERMAN might and Nazi loyalty have been built up 
largely through the Hitler “youth movement.” All na- 
tions would do well to train the rising generation into 
all that makes for the ultimate good of the state and 
its citizens. With higher authority than that of any 
earthly dictator or government the Lord of life com- 
manded the young man whose spirit had left the body, 
and immediately he arose from the dead. The “higher 
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life” of the spirit transcends all that seems important 
on earth’s lower levels. “Young man,” from indifference 
and sin’s consequences, even from spiritual death, Jesus 
calls with divine imperative, ‘I say unto thee, Arise!” 


+ + + 


God hath visited his people. Luke 7:16 


THERE was a time when the visit of a king was her- 
alded by trumpets and attended with great pomp. But 
in true democracy, and in infinite humility, the King of 
kings came down to “visit His people.” Angelic mes- 
sengers heralded His coming, but He was born in a 
stable, lived in a peasant’s home, and worked at a car- 
penter’s bench. To humblest toiler and highest poten- 
tate alike, He manifests His presence and offers His 
comradeship and royal service. ‘“Emmanuel”—God with 
us—is His name. In Jesus of Nazareth God visits us. 


+ + + 


And behold, I am alive forevermore, and have the 
keys of death and Hades. Revelation 1: 18 


DratH seemed to have the keys when the young man 
of Nain was snatched from his mother and laid lifeless 
in a coffin. Hades seemed his lot, and its shades en- 
veloped the weeping mother. But “the Man with the 
keys” came to the gate of the graveyard, unlocked the 
coffin, and released its helpless victim. He bade the 
procession go back the way of life again, and the young 
man to his home and happiness. It was the Man Jesus 
Who spoke, He Who had Himself been in a grave, locked 
with Caesar’s seal and death’s subtle bars; but He threw 
off the shackles, and, rising victorious, invites all in 
death’s grip to rise with Him in newness of life. 


+ + + 


Ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy. John 16: 20 


“Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless millions 
mourn.” Added to the brutalities of war are the myriad 
sources of sorrow incident to human experience. The 
suffering of the sick or wounded passes with death’s re- 
lease, while the sorrow of bereaved ones lingers through 
the years. But immortality holds the promise of glad 
reunion, and of joy unending. It is the assurance of 
“the Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” Who 
before leaving His disciples guaranteed to them and us 
that “sorrow shall be turned into joy.” 


PRAYER 


HEAVENLY Father, grant, we pray, that in the fellow- 
ship of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, we may have increas- 
ingly the sense of universal brotherhood. Hasten the 
time when the peoples of the earth shall be undivided 
by false barriers which hinder peace and fraternity, be 
untroubled by hunger or fear, and be unvexed by war. 
Grant us patience with the deluded and pity for the 
betrayed. Grant triumph to all forces of righteousness, 
and cause good will to prevail among men. In Jesus’ 
Name. Amen. 
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War of Opinions 


Wuen President Roosevelt and Premier Churchill 
drew up and subscribed to a declaration of principles 
known as the Atlantic Charter, they expressed their 
common opinion as to the goals beyond the war—their 
mutual purpose of high idealism as to human rights and 
international relations. But is their opinion shared by 
the leaders and peoples of their own and other lands? 

It is significant that when the President sent a con- 
firmatory and prophetic message to Mr. Churchill on 
the anniversary of the Charter’s birth, his references to 
the charter were received by the British people with 
significant silence. The question is naturally suggested 
as to the extent to which the ideas of the two great 
humanitarian leaders are shared by other officials and 
by the rank and file of the suffering masses. Their posi- 
tion has been tacitly accepted as that which is accept- 
able to most of the Allied Nations. It remains to be seen 
whether the opinions expressed officially and semi-of- 
ficially represent deep-seated convictions, to be enacted 
into definite agreements and laws at the close of the war. 

As expressed at a meeting in London, the govern- 
ments in exile vow to execute vengeance against the 
perpetrators of crimes against their suffering country- 
men. And they express the natural attitude of the ag- 
grieved. Many who are not personally embittered claim, 
as Westbrook Pegler, the columnist, states it, that “the 
Atlantic Charter and Four Freedoms are good propa- 
ganda” but “should not be argued too seriously.” He 
advises “nothing less than the extermination of the Ger- 
man nation as a menace to the peace and safety of the 
world.” He soft-pedals his statement, however, with the 
explanation that the “extermination of Germany as a 
state” is meant and not “massacre of eighty million 
Germans.” 

Whether the tide of wrath can be held in check when 
the floodgates are finally opened, will depend upon the 
ability of the idealists to back up their good resolutions 
with sufficient force. The sanctions must be both moral 
and physical. An international police force, acting un- 
der some form of association of nations, may be neces- 
sary. To satisfy the demands of justice, it is significant 
that President Roosevelt has served notice upon the 
aggressors that crimes against innocent civilians today 
will be tried tomorrow in the civil courts in the juris- 
dictions where the outrages are committed. The prom- 
ise of such action at the day of reckoning should go far 
toward holding in check the passions of hate and ven- 
geance. 

Opinions must clash, but in the end the united forces 
of wisdom usually prevail. Public opinion eventually 
finds expression in free speech, in signed agreements, 
enacted laws, and accepted practices. So doubtless shall 
eventuate a system of international law and ethics, 
based on the common will and the universal good. 

As with methods of administering justice, so with 
policies of developing and distributing the earth’s re- 
sources and of insuring permanent peace and security, 
opinions differ. But as to these, too, wisdom and good 
will seek common formulae in a charter of mutual rights 
and duties, applicable to all nations in spite of previous 
conditions and antagonisms. 

Only as the individual recognizes the worth of the 
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judgment of others and adjusts his opinions and conduct 
to the advancement of the common good, can brother- 
hood and neighborliness become a reality throughout 
the world. 


The U.L.C.A. Position 


As reported by Dr. W. H. Greever in the July 29 issue 
of THe LUTHERAN, among the important matters con- 
sidered by the Executive Committee of the United 
Lutheran Church were the series of statements defining 
the Lutheran position as to the church in a world at war, 
and suggesting grounds of a just and enduring peace. 
These statements deal in a somewhat comprehensive 
way with vital issues faced at this crucial period. Not 
only the delegates to the coming biennial convention but 
all our membership would do well to re-read carefully 
the declaration prepared by the special committee. In 
brief it deals with: 


1. The godless roots and the consequent evil fruits 
now reaped in the world war—calling for repentance 
and rededication to God. 

2. The self-worshiping, power-lusting creators of the 
war, and the plague therefrom that threatens the ideals 
of freedom and human brotherhood and that demands 
for its defeat the fullest dedication of Christian citizens. 

3. The faith in God’s over-ruling providence that out 
of the present travail will be created a better world 
order, dominated by the spirit of brotherhood and co- 
operation—to the establishment and continuance of 
which under international law and implemented au- 
thority congregations are invited to unite in earnest 
study and effort. 

4. The goal of world peace as based in righteousness 
and good will through faith in Christ and by the power 
of the Holy Spirit—to the attainment of which grace 
and expressed life all Christians are challenged as ex- 
emplars and evangelists. 

5. The passions of hate, revenge, bitterness and un- 
forgiveness, with their attendant defeatism—to over- 
come which the grace of God should be implored. 

6. The tragic want facing war-torn peoples—for the 
relief of which the Church should extend its merciful 
and gracious help, through Lutheran World Action and 
other relief programs. 

7. The unparalleled opportunity presented the Church 
for effective witnessing through the Gospel, and for 
moulding the new age after the pattern of the Kingdom 
of God through dedicated Christian lives and offerings 
to world-wide missions. 

8. The paramount service of the Church in the proc- 
lamation of redemptive love and the regenerative power 
of God’s Spirit—for the furtherance of which all Chris- 
tians are called upon to pray and to gain the needed 
faith, courage and patience, through the Word and 
Sacraments. 

Item 3 of the report appears in full on the front page 
of THe LutHEeran of August 26. Each one of these 
timely statements, so earnestly presented, should not be 
allowed to just pass through the usual grind of formal 
adoption without special consideration. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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“ARE people interested 
in the Bible?” This ques- 
tion is often asked. It is 
very pertinent in the 
work of the church. In 
answer to it many leaders 
of the church point to the 
fact that the Bible is still 
the “world’s best seller,” 
and therefore they claim 
that people are interested 
in the Bible. Other lead- 
ers refer to the seeming 
widespread ignorance of 
the Bible and say that 
people are not interested. 

One fact is certain. If 
the church is to do its 
work, it must get people 
to read, study, believe, 
and live the Bible. Little 
of this will be done unless 
people are really inter- 
ested in the Bible. 

Tucked away in the 
suggestions for this year’s 
educational activities in 
the congregation is one recommending that every con- 
gregation sponsor a Bible exhibit. ! 

It is not necessary to have some rare old manuscript 
or scroll for exhibit. An interesting exhibit may be as- 
bled in almost any community. In recent years let- 


sem | 
ters and newspaper accounts have come to our attention 


stating the surprise of pastors and 
people that such an interesting ex- 
hibit could be assembled in their 
small, out-of-the-way communities. 
Several pastors stated that there 
were interesting old copies of the 
Bible in their midst that had almost 
been forgotten. Exhibits of them 
created new interest in the Bible. 

How many of your members 
have seen a Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment, a Greek New Testament, or 
a copy of the Douay translation of 
the Bible? How many are ac- 
quainted with modern translations 
of the Bible like The American 
Translation by Smith and Good- 
speed, The New Translation by 
Moffatt, or The New Testament in 
Basic English? How many of your 
members have Bibles which are 
fifty, a hundred, perhaps two hun- 
dred years old? Would an exhibit 
of what you have and what you 
might assemble from libraries or 


The Title Page of the Authorized Version 
of the Bible—1611 
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Interest in the Bible 


By S. WHITE RHYNE 


institutions help to interest a group in a new study of 
the Bible? The Parish and Church School Board is 
recommending that during the coming year every con- 
gregation in the Church have a Bible exhibit. 


Steps in Preparing an Exhibit. 

1. Get some committee or group to sponsor the exhibit. 

2. Work out definite plans for the exhibit including 
dates, places, and scope. Have the plan approved 
by the church council. 

3. Make announcements throughout the congregation 
and the community that such an exhibit will be 
given, and ask everyone to submit Bibles of any 
kind which they feel might be worthy of some con- 
sideration. 

4. Through personal or written communications ask 
all libraries, colleges, theological seminaries, and 
other institutions in your vicinity if they have in- 
teresting Bibles which they would loan for exhibit. 

5. Ask the committee and the pastor to examine all 

copies which are submitted for exhibit and decide 

on those that should be included. You may want to 
include a few additional books closely related to the 

Bible which may be of interest. These may include 

a Bible dictionary, concordance, and commentary. 

They may also include several books on how the 

Bible came to be, and the like. 

Plan the exhibit itself. 

Give wide publicity to the event. 

Arrange the exhibit attractively. Be certain that 

all copies are properly marked and catalogued in 

order that people may understand what they are, 
and that none may be lost. 

9. Hold the exhibit. ‘Be sure that 
‘several people well acquainted 
with the various books are 
always present to make neces- 
sary explanations and to an- 
swer questions. 

10. Arrange for additional show- 
ings if they are requested. 

The exhibit should be held at 
the time and place when most peo- 
ple may get to examine it. It is 
always interesting and helpful to 
have the exhibit at the church. It 
should be open for review over an 
extended ‘time for it will do most 
good if people have time to ex- 
amine it rather than just look at it. 
Some business houses may desire 
to have it in one of their show win- 
dows. This opportunity should be 
taken for the effect it may have on 
other than church members, how- 
ever the church exhibit should not 
be neglected. See that proper pro- 
tection is given valuable books. 


WED 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Our contemporary monthly, Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife, in its September issue, among several 
paragraphs under the heading, “News for and from 
Farmers,” reports the saving of a wheat field’s ripened 
crop when a fire threatened its destruction. Telephone 
calls issuing from the farmer’s wife and extended over 
the neighborhood brought men equipped to extinguish 
the flames before a major amount of damage was done. 
One examines the chain of causes. The immediate in- 
struments of escape were fire-fighting tools. But these 
did not function of themselves. Hurrying neighbors, 
responding to phone calls for help spread by women at 
the request of the watchful wife at the farmstead were 
connected “‘in series” as our electrical friends might say, 
and thus the fire was stamped out “in time.” 

But stated briefly, a pre-arrangement for prompt and 
effective co-operation was a front-row factor in the sit- 
uation. Some people try to tell us that the sort of neigh- 
borliness that once created community life has been 
submerged by inventions and machinery. Such folks 
say that a fire extinguisher, a force pump and an in- 
surance policy make the individual independent of out- 
side aid. It is refreshing to encounter incidents such as 
the one related. They are not nearly so rare as many 
suppose. 

We suggest, however, that less than enough thought is 
given by members of congregations to common efforts 

for the safety and welfare of each. Assuming that our 
suggestion has facts back of it, we propose the subject of 
insurance for the next cabinet meeting of your congre- 
gation’s pastor and heads of auxiliaries. Begin with 
property and appraise in terms of policies the menaces 
of fire, flood, storm, and war bombardment. But do not 
stop with the material equipment in use. Examine the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual hazards in your com- 
munity. What about your schools? What kind of 
temptations toward loafing, intemperance, gambling, and 
vice assail the young people and also young married 
folks? Maybe all of these allurements to sin have, like 
wolves, ganged up on your community and prey upon 
the flock for which you have individual and corporate 
responsibility. The needed protection, in such instances, 
will be some sort of counter organization that will apply 
the good that overcomes evil. It is such interaction to 
nullify the seductions of evil that made the winning im- 
pression upon the pagan society of the early centuries 
of Christianity. Pliny in a letter to the Roman emperor, 
Trajan, in the year A. D. 107 indicated this powerful tie 
of fellowship of which he had become informed. The 
church historian, Schaff, states that the emperor, Trajan, 
received the ban of secret societies thereby providing a 
basis of suppressing the spread of Christianity. The 
policy was not successful. Where believers give oppor- 
tunity for the fraternal functioning of their faith, they 
insure survival of the Church. 


THE COMING SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR 
Octoser 4, the first Sunday in October, will be the 
date of the Service of Holy Communion in many con- 
gregations of the United Lutheran Church; in all of 
them at a date as near to the first Sunday in October as 
is possible the members of our churches will have an 


opportunity to assemble for participation in this holy 
sacrament. Pastors will do more than announce: they 
will urge an “every member” presence at this service. 

The relationships of the Sacrament of the Altar to the 
kingdom of God and to the sacramental presence of our 
Lord justify the utmost solemnity and reverence toward 
this rite in which the churches engage. There are ample 
reasons for emphasis on its primary purpose—the in- 
dividualizing of the forgiveness of sin to each believer 
and the strengthening of his spiritual life. It is because 
the objective is too dominant to permit any sort of sub- 
ordination that Lutherans are not responsive to forms 
of interdenominational participation, wherein the only, 
or at least the main, emphasis is placed on uniting in a 
confession that Christ is the world’s Saviour from sin. 
We deem that agreement in doctrines and sincere con- 
fession of them constitute the correct medium for the 
expression of unity. As to the Lord’s Supper, we take 
with literal seriousness the exhortation of St. Paul to 
the Christians at Corinth (I Corinthians 11: 28, 29), 
wherein self-examination, sensing the deep and con- 
suming need of divine grace and “discerning the Lord’s 
body” are cited as requisite qualifications for participa- 
tion. 

It is worthy of devout notice that participation in the 
sacrament was deemed the greatest opportunity in the 
realm of nearness to our Lord. Next to excommunica- 
tion, refusal of the Lord’s Supper to an individual was 
the highest penalty that was enforced upon those who 
on account of the sponsorship of false doctrines or in- 
dulging in evil living brought the fellowship of Christ 
into contempt. At one period in the early centuries of 
Christianity four years were required to complete the 
restoration to full communion of one who had fallen 
under the ban of the congregation’s judgment. 

Were it our purpose to advocate greater sternness in 
the application of discipline to the church’s membership, 
we would present at this time the fact which church 
history attests, that stiffening the external standards of 
discipleship have usually occurred at times when indif- 
ference to doctrine and intrusions of worldliness re- 
quired the “sifting” of false from true believers. It is 
not difficult to eliminate from the community of be- 
lievers those who are like “chaff which the wind driveth 
away.” There are many who believe we are at the 
threshold of a period when the processes of separating 
wheat from tares will go into operation. 

But Tue LuTHERAN’s purpose in these paragraphs is 
to urge pastors, teachers, and auxiliaries to call the peo- 
ple to their altars on or near October 4. They who rarely 
join their brethren at the administration of the Holy 
Sacrament not only weaken the testimony of their fel- 
low Christians, but also deprive themselves of the for- 
giveness and strength which our Lord bestows upon 
those who come in humility and hunger for grace and 
guidance to His altar. 

Nor dare the congregations neglect the proclamation 
by the proper agencies of the final judgment upon’ those 
who at first occasionally and in time habitually show 
contempt for divine mercy by absence from the com- 
pany of believers. “God is not mocked: whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
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For the army of youth pledgi: 


For the multitude of children in lof 
the innocence of life? 


For your little child standing 
at the gateway of the world? 


For your sons 
pointing their fingers 
at the lives of their dads? 


For your boy and your girl peering out into life? P A R i S H E | 
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For your sons and your daughters cutting 
their initials on the trees of life? 


For reckless young boys balancing 
their wits against the powers of the world? 


For your boy or your girl leaving 
home for parts unknown? 


For young men and young women 
By e giving their talents to God? 
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The Christian Minister 


Contributed by Dr. W. H. GREEVER 


Expectations. The man of God needs to be “complete, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” Here is a 
partial list of what may legitimately be expected of him, 
in terms of titles: He must be a student, a preacher, a 
teacher, a counselor, an arbiter, a leader, a servant, a 
friend. In all of these he must be “ready,” accessible 
and willing, and must give what is asked in the form 
and measure and quality that will beget and maintain 
confidence. He must practice what he preaches, and 
enforce by his own example everything that he advo- 
cates. It is expected that he give many years to prepara- 
tion for such a life of service, and that he give all of the 
hours, as well as years, of his mature active life to this 
varied and voluminous work, with no exceptions which 
might be construed as selfish. As a public man, these 
“expectations” are pressed upon him by many people, 
and no one who goes to him knows what others are ask- 
ing. The faithful, conscientious minister recognizes 
these expectations as legitimate and welcomes them as 
the opportunities to which he has dedicated his life. 
They are what he expects from himself, and he lives an 
intense life in order to meet them worthily. He has to 
be a good steward of time and energy, and has to have 
a large measure of the grace of God if he is to live a 
normal life time. 


Limitations. The Christian minister has certain lim- 
itations which are common to all other men—limitations 
in his imperfections as a human being, in time and 
energy, etc. He has limitations also that are peculiar to 
his calling, limitations in personal interests, social rela- 
tions and even in recreations. While he seems free to 
cerder his own program, he is constantly subject to the 
demands of a great variety of circumstances. He may 
have his hours fully filled with definite appointments 
and scheduled work, but he is an emergency servant, 
subject day and night to calls from jails and courts, hos- 
pitals and death chambers, firesides and private confer- 
ence places. He may never muffle the doorbell or 
the telephone bell. He is never supposed to be “too 
busy” to give immediate attention to “special” requests, 
regardless of importance. He does not have the inde- 
pendence exercised by doctors and lawyers, who make 
their own appointments as a rule, but he accepts the 
appointments which others choose to make for him. He 
must live under a flexible schedule, without allowing 
the schedule to become lax. He must accept interrup- 
tions with good grace, as if they were not interruptions. 
He works under the necessity for quick and unexpected 
adaptations to changes of schedule, while he strives to 
maintain a systematic order in his work. This necessity 
is a form of limitation, but it is also often an emancipa- 
tion from deadening routine. 


Compensations. There are different kinds of compen- 
sation for those who serve. This is especially true in the 
case of a Christian minister. The chief compensations 
to the Christian minister for what he puts into his work 
are spiritual. The greatest of the spiritual compensa- 
tions is the satisfaction of the conscious privilege of 
serving under a personal call from God, with the con- 
stant assurance of God’s approval and blessing. Another 
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is the confidence, appreciation, love, affection and es- 
teem expressed by those into whose lives he is permitted 
to bring some form of help, especially in the case of 
children, to whose lives he is permitted to give direction, 
and who, in maturity, call him blessed. Another is in 
the realization that he has been used to reclaim wrecked 
lives, or to prevent wreckage, and to restore broken 
homes, or to establish Christian families. There is no 
measure to these compensations, and they make the 
Christian minister happy. 

Then there are material compensations. It is wrong 
to suppose that the Christian minister is, or can be, 
“paid for services rendered.” The value of the service 
of the Christian minister cannot be computed in terms 
of money. It is not that kind of service. It is life put 
into lives; and any material returns on such an invest- 
ment are purely incidental. So the material compensa- 
tions to a minister—if they may be called compensations 
at all—are more properly considered on the basis of 
“support.” Such support ought to be provided with a 
view to maximum efficiency, which includes much more 
than costs of food, clothing, etc. It ought to provide for 
books, periodicals, study courses, and everything that 
contributes to the minister’s growth and service. 

The minister voluntarily cuts himself off from business 
interests and makes himself dependent upon current 
support, provided by the people he serves. That sup- 
port, in the so-called “salaries,” is usually less than 
standard “wages” for unskilled labor; and the average 
minister has no margin income above actual current 
costs of living. On account of these facts the Church 
seeks to maintain some form of pension system, as a 
provision for the needs of ministers who are disabled by 
disease or age. Such pensions are usually inadequate 
for mere maintenance even, and cannot be counted as 
“compensations” in the ordinary sense of the term. The 
Christian minister has little opportunity to “lay up 
treasures upon earth,” or to lay aside “a little for a 
rainy day,” but he can say, with the psalmist, “I have 
been young, and now am old; yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 


WHERE LOUISVILLE LUTHERANS WORSHIP 
(Continued from page 8) 


numerous occasions and with the added impetus lent 
by Pastor I. W. Gernert of Memorial Church and 
financial support from the Louisville Lutheran Men’s 
League the congregation became known as St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church of Auburndale in 1920. 

Pastor Gernert supplied the congregation at evening 
services until 1922, when Pastor C. S. Powell was called 
by the congregation. He also served Bethany Church, 
Louisville, for the next three years. Other pastors have 
been George Bearden, Joseph Dando, Alfred Belles, 
A. Vernon Hess, and Charles Strubel, the present 
leader. With synodical and Men’s League aid, the con- 
gregation built an attractive parsonage in 1938 and looks 
forward to continued service in Auburndale. 

Louisville’s Lutheran churches, made up of about 
4,600 confirmed souls, extend this general invitation to 
all convention delegates and visitors to drop in during 
the October meetings. Visiting delegates will preach in 
these churches, as well as before many congregations of 
other denominations on Sunday morning, October 18. 
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Susquehanna University 


Ready for 85th Year 


SuSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, Selins- 
grove, Pa., begins its 85th collegiate 
year with its first full semester of the 
accelerated wartime program Septem- 
ber 17. Freshman registration is ex- 
pected to exceed that of last year. 
Freshmen and new students will arrive 
at the campus September 14 for a 
three-day orientation program directed 
by Dean Russell Galt. Upper classmen 
will register September 16. 

By arrangement with President G. 
Morris Smith the BKW Bus Company 
will convey students from Market 
Square, Sunbury, to the campus Sep- 
tember 14-17. 

Major improvements and renovation 
of Seibert Hall, the women’s largest 
residence on the campus, are now in 
progress. The library has been refitted 
with metal venetian blinds, the gift of 
the class of 1942. 

President Smith and Dean Galt have 
sent their annual letters to new stu- 
dents, and the latter has mailed pre- 
liminary suggestions about selection of 
courses, registration, and copies of the 
Freshman Handbook. 

Last spring the trustees made avail- 
able land on the campus for faculty 
war gardens. As a result, successful 
agricultural ventures have been car- 
ried on during the summer by five 
members of the faculty and adminis- 
trative staff. 


Education During the War 
Emergency Stressed 

“America’s long-term fighting force 
and sustained winning power needs 
educated men and women. Youth can 
give the best to America by getting the 
best now—in training for war service, 
in the knowledge for peaceful recon- 
struction,” said President Smith, 

Along with the announcement of a 
war-time accelerated program, Sus- 
quehanna University announced many 
courses in the fields of accounting, 
economics, education and history. In 
addition, the university offers instruc- 
tion in fields contributing directly to 
the war effort. A course in Meteorology 
is being given, which includes a study 
of the phenomena of the atmosphere 
and the forecasting of weather, also 
Navigation and Basic Mathematics for 
naval officers. There are also courses 
in Basic Mathematics for the Air 
Services, Basic Science Courses for the 
Air Service, Aerodynamics, Surveying, 
Radio and Telegraphy. 

In addition to the deferments now 
possible in vital professions, the Army 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, Naval Reserve 
Corps, and the Army Air Forces En- 
listment for Deferred Cadet Training 
are available at Susquehanna Univer- 


sity. In completing college work for 
the reserve branches in accredited col- 
leges and universities, students must 
take certain pre-induction subject re- 
quirements which are met by the reg- 
ular college curricula at Susquehanna. 


New Faculty Members 
at Hartwick College 


Hartwick Co.LunecEe, Oneonta, N. Y., 
has added three prominent Lutheran 
teachers to its faculty, according to an 
announcement from President Henry 
J. Arnold. 

Robert Lohan, Ph.D., who has been 
serving as guest professor of German 
and European history at Bethany Col- 
lege, Lindsborg, Kan., for the past two 
years, will have charge of the depart- 
ment of German and in addition will 
direct courses in dramatics. Dr. Lohan 
has been an active member of the Lu- 
theran Church of Austria for many 
years. He received his Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Vienna with 
distinction in.1907. 

Following graduate work in Paris, he 
served as professor of German lit- 
erature, philosophy and history at 
state colleges in Austria. He also served 
as dramatic critic and orator. He was 
dismissed from his position in Vienna 
when the Nazis annexed Austria in 
1938. From Vienna he went to England, 
where he served a year as assistant 
professor of German language and lit- 
erature at the University of Reading. 
He is the author of several books and 
numerous articles. 

Dr. Lohan came to the United States 
in November 1940 and in February 
1941 accepted a guest professorship at 
Bethany Lutheran College, Lindsborg, 
Kan. He has taken out his first citizen- 
ship papers. 

Miss Elvira M. Strunk, B.S., M.Sc., 
who has been serving in the China 
mission field of the U. L. C. A. for 
many years, now on extended furlough 
on account of the war, will have charge 
of one of the women’s dormitories and 
will offer courses in Home Economics 
and assist in the Biology Laboratory. 

In the service of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, Miss Strunk has given 
addresses in approximately 600 U. L. 
C. A. churches in 16 synods, distributed 
throughout 28 states. She will be avail- 
able for a number of addresses while 


at Hartwick, where she plans to re- 


main for the duration. 

Arthur F. Nelson, M.S., Ph.D., is the 
new head of the department of chem- 
istry. Dr. Nelson is a graduate of St. 
Olaf College and received his advanced 
degrees from the University of Iowa 
in the field of Physical Chemistry with 
minors in Organic Chemistry and 
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Physics. For the past two years he has 
served as research assistant in Photo- 
chemistry at Harvard University while 
employed in research by Lever 
Brothers Company of Cambridge. 

Dr. Nelson is an active member of 
the United Danish Lutheran Church. 


Gifts to Libraries 


Carthage College Receives Evjen 
Collection of Volumes 


Tue family of Dr. John O. Evjen, late 
Dean of Carthage College, Carthage, 
Ill., has presented to the college library 
a remarkable gift of more than 2,500 
volumes, consisting of rare and val- 
uable works in theology, philosophy, 
and history. Many discriminating stu- 
dents consider this collection one of the 
outstanding private theological libra- 
ries in America. 

A German translation of the Koran 
(published in 1775), a Norwegian 
Psalm Book (published in 1742), and a 
400-year-old letter are included in this 
rare collection. There are also many 
new volumes dealing with the latest 
thought in continental theology. Dr. 
Evjen was a brilliant linguist and spent 
a generous share of his modest income 
as a college professor for books. Some 
of these, ordered from Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries a few 
weeks prior to his death in January 
1942, have just recently arrived. But 
what will be most prized by former 
students of Dr. Evjen are classroom 
lectures and the articles and books 
which Dr. Evjen published. 

The Evjen family intend to augment 
the collection from time to time with 
Dr. Evjen’s books on philosophy of his- 
tory, German and Scandinavian lit- 
erature, and other volumes that have 
been retained for the present by them. 

The library is housed in one of the 
seminar rooms in the new library. 
Carthage College hopes to have facil- 
ities available so that pastors who 
would like to spend a few vacation 
days in the midst of this rich treasure 
may do so. 


Gruber Manuscripts Purchased 
For Chicago Seminary 


Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Seminary 
announces that the entire collection of 
manuscripts gathered by the late pres- 
ident, L. Franklin Gruber, D.D., has 
been purchased for the seminary. 

Dr. Gruber was known in the United 
States and abroad as the possessor of 
some of the most noted among ancient 
manuscripts of the Bible. 

The Chicago Seminary hopes even- 
tually to house its purchase in “The 
L, Franklin Gruber Memorial Library.” 
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Responses to Duty 


Joseph’s Career Indicates Threefold Reaction to 
Messianic Mission of His People 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Genesis 45: 1-15; 47: 11, 12. The Sunday School Lesson for September 27 


“Atr’s well that ends well,” one is 
tempted to quote as he reads the final 
chapters in Genesis wherein Moses 
brings to an end the narrative of the 
tumultuous career of Joseph. It is also 
apropos of the incidents which are re- 
lated of this eleventh son of the patri- 
arch Jacob to refer to that well-known 
comment, “Truth is stranger than fic- 
tion.” It would be difficult to find a 
career in which there are more con- 
trasts than are revealed in the closing 
chapters of the book of Genesis which 
center upon this favorite son of the 
“prince of Jehovah,” Israel. 

Most deservant of attention are the 
final events in Joseph’s life. Having 
attained the highest possible position 
that could be bestowed upon an alien 
to the Egyptian people; and having 
proved by the most practical of means 
that he had the foresight and possessed 
the wisdom to apply the resources of 
years of plenty to the needs of years 
of famine; and having succeeded in 
placing his father and kinfold beyond 
the immediate reach of the droughts 
characteristic of Canaan; and having 
performed finally the filial duty of 
placing with high honor in the family 
tomb at Machpelah in Canaan the body 
of his beloved father, he made prepara- 
tions for his own death and burial. 
Moses ends the narration with the final 
words, “So Joseph died, being an hun- 
dred and ten years old: and they em- 
balmed him, and he was put in a coffin 
in Egypt.” 


The Family Tie 

The portion of Genesis chapters 45 
to 50, which have been selected as the 
text of the Sunday school lesson for 
seniors under date of September 27, 
consists of fifteen verses from the 
forty-fifth chapter and two from the 
forty-seventh. That which is taken 
from the forty-fifth chapter relates the 
emotion of Joseph on his disclosure 
that he was the long-lost and sup- 
posedly dead brother of the eleven who 
were in his presence. This self-iden- 
tification was followed by his inquiries 
concerning his father. At least a decade 
of years had passed since he had heard 
from Canaan and one can appreciate 
the eagerness with which he desired to 
hear about his father and his brethren. 

The narrative makes it plain enough 
for anybody to read that whatever 
changes may have occurred by virtue 
of the elevation of a slave in Potiphar’s 


family to the vicegerent of the Pharaoh 
on the throne of Egypt, the connection 
by ties of blood with the family of 
Jacob, of Isaac, and of Abraham had 
not thereby been altered. One is 
tempted to speculate as to the practical 
value of efforts made in recent times 
to diminish the sensitiveness of fam- 
ilies and of groups of families to the 
connections which they have to each 
other by being of common blood. A 
missionary of long experience in Japan 
was asked the status in that country 
of families in which a Caucasian woman 
and a Japanese man were mated. He 
replied that such marriages very rarely 
yielded what is ordinarily called a 
social entree into Japanese community 
life. Said he, “The Japanese are very 
proud of their family connections.” To 
some extent their religion tends to in- 
tensify this tie of the blood. It is re- 
ported that a somewhat similar esti- 
mate of kinship exists amongst the 
Chinese. Certainly one of the most dif- 
ficult tasks of democracy has been to 
weaken the regulations of society that 
are based on birth inheritance, so as 
to transfer government from dynasties 
to the people. 


Family Inheritance Assured 


It is also interesting to observe that 
in the Hebrew economy there were 
certain regulations which implied the 
family concept as their purpose. The 
ultimate ownership of property was 
vested in the family. The position of 
the elder was that of the patriarch, 
which might be translated the father in 
chief. In the New Testament the only 
illustration that we have of the young 
man’s striking out for himself is in the 
parable of the prodigal son. It was the 
rule of tradition and a regulation of 
Mosaic law that children should be 
deemed obligated to pay respect to and 
to take care of their aged parents. Old- 
age-pension legislation and birth con- 
trol were unnecessary where this idea 
of the family existed. A comparison of 
that system with the kind of relation- 
ships which were advocated twenty- 
five years ago in Russia, for example, 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 21-27 


Joseph Forgives His Brothers. Gen. 45: 1-8. 
Joseph Evia for His Family. Genesis 


Esau Forgives His Brother. Genesis 33: 1-8. 
. The Standard of Forgiveness. Matt. 18: 21-35. 
A Forgiving Spirit. Colossians 3: 12-17. 
t. God’s Forgiveness. Psalm 103: 1-8. 
“God Is Love.” I John 4: 7-11. 
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leads one into a field of speculation 
from which one emerges with much 
against approval of that American 
present-day family and social philos- 
ophy which justifies consigning elders 
to the care of the state. 

In all of the incidents in the career 
of Joseph, as these were described by 
Moses in Genesis, one discerns an ever 
continuing consciousness of a duty 
which Joseph owed to Jehovah, his 
God. There is no other explanation of 
the persistent patience of this youth in 
both adversity and prosperity than his 
early and unfaltering recognition that 
he was rendering service to God by 
accepting the circumstances into which 
he entered. This is one factor in what 
one might label Joseph’s “way of life.” 
It likewise characterizes many of the 
leaders of the Hebrew people. 


“The Way of Life” 


In a recent book which undertakes 
to survey the motivation of present- 
day movements, the first force which 
is named among seven is that which is 
titled ideology. The reference is to the 
theories of life which are consciously 
or unconsciously applied. One factor 
that is pre-eminently potent in every 
“ideology” is the place given to re- 
ligion; that is, the place which is given 
to God. Even a pagan cult seems to be 
sufficient to inspire the mind of a leader 
to persistence in the pursuit of his ob- 
jectives. Certainly in the case of 
Joseph there was this confidence in his 
judgment. It explains his attitudes in 
varied circumstances, and his con- 
fidence in his authority, since it came 
directly from his religion. 

There is a third line of thought in ap- 
praising the place which Joseph had 
in the chain of developments which 
revealed the mission of the children of 
Abraham. It was through him that the 
resources of a highly developed cul- 
ture and of a fertile portion of the 
earth’s surface were, when needed, 
available to a chosen family in great 
material peril Humanly speaking, 
Jacob and his posterity would have 
perished or would have been absorbed 
among alien folk, had they not been 
rescued at a critical time by one who 
could speak with the authority of the 
Pharaoh of Egypt. One should not un- 
dervalue the place of natural resources 
as contributory to human endeavor. 
The lust for wealth is one thing, and 
the wise employment of the natural re- 
sources of the earth is quite another. 
The eighth psalm’s comment, that God 
gave to man dominion over the works 
of his hands, is literally true. The part 
that was taken by Joseph in the de- 
velopment of a chosen people is a dem- 
onstration of the place of wealth and 
the protection of the state in the de- 
velopment of a movement whose ulti- 
mate origin is the will of God. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAvgR, Frederick, Md. 


Luther League 
Day 


Malachi 3: 16-18 


An interview with Paul M. Kin- 
ports, D.D., executive secretary of 
the Luther League of America. 


Q. What is the history of the observ- 
ance of Luther League Day? 


A. According to the records, the ob- 
servance of Luther League Day began 
September 28, 1930, and has continued 
each year as a special time when the 
program of the Luther League of 
America and its various projects are 
especially brought to the attention of 
the local Leaguers. 


Q. Why is the last Sunday in Septem- 
ber selected? 


A. Vacations are over. The Leagues 
that had discontinued their meetings 
during the summer months are again 
actively engaged in promoting their 
work, and those that have continued 
their meetings during the summer are 
at this time ready to launch their pro- 
grams for the fall and winter months. 
Since this is also parish education 
month, and since the Luther League is 
a part of the educational work of the 
parish, the day lends itself to the Lu- 
ther League to bring to the attention 
of the congregation the youth agency 
of the parish and the program and 
work which it purposes to carry on in 
the interests of the youth of the Church 
and the community. 


Q. What are the Luther League and 
its program doing for the young people 
of the Church? 


A. In answer to this question, I am 
going to let one of the members of the 
Luther League answer the question 
and present a few ways in which the 
program has been helpful to him: 

1. It has helped me to overcome self- 
consciousness. Through the leading of 
devotional meetings, I have learned to 
speak before others while on my feet, 
and not to be backward when it is 
necessary to discuss questions and new 
projects at our meetings. It is very 
necessary that a person should over- 
come self-consciousness if he wishes to 
become active in an organization. 

2. It has led me to realize the im- 
portance of the church in my life 
through the discussion of the topics 
which are read at our meetings. 


3. It has given me a true idea of the 
greatness of the Christian Church and 
of the work that is being done in 
Africa, India, Japan, China, South 
America, and also in our own country. 

4. The Luther League has led me to 
a closer walk with Jesus,: and has 
taught me to feel my need of Him 
everywhere and every day. 

5. The Luther League has made 
possible good companionship. I have 
learned to know and associate with 
others, not only in our own local con- 
gregation, but also in our whole Lu- 
theran Church. This opportunity was 
given me through attending conven- 
tions and banquets which are held by 
the Leagues. 

6. Lastly, the Luther League pre- 
pares me to take my place in service 
for Christ in my church, my home, and 
my community, and thus to keep the 
torch of Christianity ever burning so 
that I may not fall by the wayside and 
be without the guiding light of Christ. 


Q. What goals would you suggest in 
local League observance, and how would 
you achieve each of them? 


A. 1. Maintaining and building mem- 
bership and attendance in the Luther 
League is one of first importance. This 
can be done through the members or a 
membership committee, and to achieve 
this we would suggest: 

a. Encourage all members of the 
Luther League not only to report the 
name of all prospects, but also to help 
individually to build the Luther League 
membership. 

b. Seek to introduce young people 
of the congregation to the Luther 
League members and invite them to 
become regular active members. 

c. Seek to introduce young people of 
the community not affiliated with any 
church to come to Luther League and 
interest them in becoming associate 
members. 

d. Seek the regular and systematic 
co-operation of Bible school teachers 
and officers in contacting all Bible class 
members who should be active Luther 
League members. 

e. Keep a constant contact with all 
absentees by letting them know by 
means of a visit, telephone call, letter, 
or card that they have been missed. 

f. Make the Luther League devo- 
tional meeting attractive and helpful. 


2. Promote among the League mem- 
bers a wider interest in the depart- 
mental program of the League—Edu- 
cation, Missions, and Life Service. To 
achieve this we suggest: 


a. The placing in the hands of more 
Luther Leaguers, especially the officers 
and various committee chairmen, the 
periodicals of the Luther League of 
America, namely: The Luther League 
Review, Luther League Topics, and the 
Intermediate Quarterly Helps. Each 
month or quarter, as the periodical is 
issued, there is published much help 
to the officers and leaders in carrying 
out the various projects of each of 
these departments. The difficulty has 
been that the average Luther Leaguer 
is not sufficiently well informed to en- 
able him to lead others to carry out 
the program. 

3. Enlist the Luther Leaguer in the 
daily reading of God’s Word, faithful 
and regular attendance at church serv- 
ices and at Communion unless circum- 
stances make it impossible. This can 
be accomplished by a check-up on the 
Luther League members and encourag- 
ing those who have been negligent to 
take more seriously the attendance at 
the services of the congregation. 


Q. How do you visualize the future of 
the Luther League in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America? 


A. In times like these there is much 
concern by those who have been given 
responsibility in the leadership of the 
Luther League. Large numbers of our 
young men, leaders in the various state 
and synodical and local Leagues, have 
been called into the armed services of 
our country. Hundreds of our young 
women, likewise leaders in the various 
Luther League organizations, have 
changed residences due to defense 
work. Long and staggered hours of 
employment, affecting many of our 
youth who are on the home front, have 
greatly handicapped the work of our 
agency. We anticipate this loss in lead- 
ership to have its effect for some years 
to come. We need now to concentrate 
on the younger element, the Interme- 
diate and Senior age groups, to prepare 
them to carry on the League work. 


Q. How is the Luther League helping 
in the ministry to our service men? 


A. Reports from the field inform us 
that a great deal of interest is being 
manifested in contacting those who 
have gone into the armed service. 
These contacts are made through letter 
writing; the sending of books, gifts, 
birthday cards, church bulletins; as- 
sisting at the various service centers; 
visiting the boys in the camps, and 
contributing to the National Lutheran 
Council financial appeal. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE PROBLEMS OF LASTING 
PEACE 


By Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gib- 
son. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Garden City, N. Y. Pages 300. Price, 
$2.00. 


Reading this book resulted in a series 
of astonishments: the completeness, yet 
the simplicity of its analyses; our 
growing interest as we passed from 
chapter to chapter; its frank confession 
that of solutions of the problem hither- 
to proposed and even tried, none has 
been adequate. Relative to these 
“reader reactions” it can be observed 
that the writers are a pair of men of 
rare qualifications. Their capacity for 
finding, classifying, and interpreting 
data related to war and peace, their 
equipment in scholarship and personal 
experiences, and their consuming de- 
sire to lessen the scourge of war are 
not excelled. We cannot think of a 
combination of writers that would equal 
them. 

Implied throughout the volume and 
more than once given definite expres- 
sion, is the major hope that the factors 
in the problem, seven in number, can 
be so presented to the multitudes of 
the people of the world as will provide 
them with a more correct understand- 
ing of the forces which interact in hu- 
man relations. Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Gibson name these forces; none of 
them is entirely new to us. It is their 
effects singly and in combination that 
are presented for the reader’s study. 

Ideologies, Economic Pressures, Na- 
tionalism, Militarism, Imperialism, the 
Complexes of Fear, Hate and Revenge, 
and the Will to Peace are the basic 
seven that must be given consideration 
when the next armistice requires rep- 
resentatives of the Axis powers and of 
the United Nations to gather to discuss 
terms of peace. The book constantly 
presents the seven as forces, as forms 
of power. The adjective dynamic is 
coupled with them, with the obvious 
intent to remove them from the realm 
of ideals and of abstractions. And— 
furthermore, none of them is at any 
time completely inactive. To varying 
degrees at different periods each is 
contributing influences that together 
determine the attitudes of nations, 
races, and classes toward each other 
and make for war or peace. 

Since none of these seven forces is 
a new factor in human affairs, Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Gibson examine them 
under the illumination of the past. 
Thereby Parts I and II are presented 
with an amazing amount of data and of 
thought-inspiring comparisons. Part 
II, which is given to a study of the 
years 1914 to 1939, is exceedingly help- 


ful: to the reader: in practically the 
entire period of World War I, of the 
Versailles Treaty of subsequent cove- 
nants and during the ineffective life of 
the League of Nations, the two men 
were both eye-witnesses and con- 
tributors in what took place. Thereby, 
out of the past into the closely ap- 
proaching day of ended war and re- 
sumption of negotiations, the reader 
steps as from one situation to the next. 

No “terms for peace” are proposed. 
Instead the effort is made to impress 
the reader with his individual respon- 
sibility for the conclusions that will be 


‘reached by the negotiators. It must be 


“the people’s peace,’ thereby marking 
a radical reversion of authority, since 
“this is not the people’s war.” Because 
the coming covenant will be futile if it 
is not the expression of the people’s 
will, they must now begin to think 
about the peace. The obvious impor- 
tance of this objective is a final basis 
for urging the book’s careful reading. 

No parallel of this book in its pur- 
pose and contents has come to our 
notice. 


RELEASE 


By Starr Daily. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Pages 234. Price, $2.00. 


The author, in this little volume, 
gives a history of his criminal career, 
prison life, conversion and methods of 
cultivating a Christian life. A vivid 
picture of prison psychology and in- 
trigues is given. The dangers and op- 
portunities confronting a convict are 
outlined. The author’s living and think- 
ing are a combination of valid and 
spurious psychology, naive mysticism, 
literalism and primitive magic. The 
author conceives them all as practical 
methods of cultivating Christian living, 
and, according to his word, even the 
make-believes worked well in his case. 
Some of these methods, of course, are 
not to be commended, nor is the gen- 
eral pattern of amendment susceptible 
of fruitful copying by others. The 
epilogue contains some sound contri- 
butions to practical penology. 

This record may prove interesting, 
and even helpful, as a description of a 
convict’s reform and evangelistic work 
in prison, but will probably be mislead- 
ing to the average reader. 

Eart S. RupIsrm.. 


DAVID BRAINERD 
The Man of Prayer. By Oswald J. 
Smith, Litt.D. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Pages 86. 
Price: cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


THE LUTHERAN 


David Brainerd, pioneer missionary 
to the Indians in Pennsylvania and New 
York in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, was the earthly instrument 
used in effecting the “Great Awaken- 
ing,” or spiritual revival, among them. 
This little book, written by the pastor 
of the Peoples’ Church of Toronto, 
Canada, is a selection of passages from 
Brainerd’s diary hitting the high lights 
of his exceptional spiritual experiences. 
It commemorates the 200th anniversary 
of the great missionary’s conversion. 

Perhaps the outstanding point in this 
treatise is that Brainerd’s powerful 
ministry was made possible because of 
his intense prayer life. He felt driven 
and impelled by the Spirit; God was 
his constant companion. Even when 
he was compelled to speak through in- 
terpreters to his spiritual children, the 
quality of his life and the sincerity of 
his witness were spiritual lights in the 
wilderness. Through desperate hard- 
ships and sufferings, this pioneer per- 
sisted in his valiant work, dying of 
consumption in 1747 at the age of 
twenty-nine. A friend of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, he was engaged to Jerusha, the 
great divine’s daughter, at the time of 
his death. 

Passages from the diary are inter- 


spersed with interpretive comment by ~~ 


the author. He gives an effective pic- 
ture of the great missionary in a clear- 
cut style. W. Rosert Mier. 


GABRIEL AND THE ANGELS 


By Theresa Townsend. The John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $2.00. 


Harry Downes was a: minister—and 
a widower with one son, Gabriel, a 
fourteen-year-old, who was not sure 
he liked being a minister’s son in a new 
parish. His experiences in school, at 
home, and at play with his new friends 
make delightful reading for these hot, 
summer, war-torn days, when some- 
thing light and pleasant is in order. 
The father wanted to do his best for 
the son and likewise the son for the 
father, but the going was sometimes 
hard, even with the soothing, under- 
standing help of one of Gabriel’s 
teachers. 

Gabriel was no angel in school, and 
the angel figures on the church spire 
seemed to arouse the rebellious in him. 
But his teacher, Edith Paul, under- 
stood him and was devoted to him and 
good for him. When Gabriel’s father 
met Edith, there was instant response 
in his heart, and thereby hangs the ro- 
mance of the story. 

Add this book to your church and 


Sunday school libraries, and let boys. 


and girls read it. It will be good for 
them and will be refreshing for older 
people too. Mary G. Horn. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


“WHITHER SHALL WE GO?” 


TuIs is a question pressing hard upon 
many farmers living in areas now set 
aside for air bases or ordnance plants. 
The latest in this series of mass 
evacuations is affecting our U. L. C. A. 
congregation near Glenvil, Nebraska. 
Surrounded by a 45,000-acre complex 
for army purposes, about thirty of 
these Lutheran families (out of a com- 
municant membership of 157), must 
look for new homes elsewhere. Her- 
itages have to be abandoned, home- 
steads left behind. 

As you meet these people, even be- 
fore they speak, you can read in their 
eyes the ever recurring query, “Whither 
shall we go?” For many of the older 
farmers, who have built and developed 
their places, taking great pride in their 
life’s achievement, the thought had 
never entered their minds that some 
day their dreams of an old age on the 
place they had prepared for the pur- 
pose would suddenly be interrupted 
and they themselves shaken into a 
reality they had thought of as impos- 
sible, if ever such thought could have 
entered their minds. These are the 
ones for whom starting all over again 
is out of the question. They are too 
old. Once their farm is taken over, 
they have to move to town, that is, if 
a house can be found, for most of them 
had been bespoken in the surrounding 
towns before these people were even 
aware of the changes awaiting them. 
However, except for deep-seated emo- 
tions, their problems can and will be 
solved in distant towns and hamlets. 

But there are those of the younger 
generation who see in farming alone 
their life’s work. To think of them- 
selves as industrial workers is difficult 
for them, even in a time of war. They 
know that without food mankind must 
starve. There is no substitute for the 
product of their labor. Food is the 
fuel for human energy. Their life is 
plowing and planting and swinging the 
scythe. These are the ones who are 
looking for places to continue their 
essential service and stress this ques- 
tion, “Whither shall we go?” 

What is rather hard for both the old 
and younger generation is the fact that 
they must leave their church and all 
its associations behind, with little hope 
of finding another Lutheran community 
in which to continue their spiritual 
home in surroundings of Lutheran 
worship and communion with fellow- 
believers. This, as has been testified 
time and again in previous migrations 
for drouth and other reasons, is one 
of the most precious ties to break. 

On the other hand, there are Lu- 
theran rural communities from which 


by force of different circumstances 
Lutheran church members have been 
removed, leaving their church poorer 
for their going away. Could it not be 
possible that Lutheran farmers who 
are seeking new farm homes and Lu- 
theran pastors who desire new mem- 
bers for their depleted ranks could 
come together by means of corre- 
spondence to meet their mutual needs? 

These lines are being written in the 
hope that Lutherans, pastors or lay- 
men, who know of available farms in 
their community, for sale or for rent, 
may communicate with the pastor of 


St. Paul’s Church at Glenvil, Nebr., 


the Rev. R. Moehring. The absence 
of a clearing house for such purpose 
has caused great losses to Lutheran 
churches of every shade and descrip- 
tion. Valiantly we have baptized and 
confirmed, but have not followed them 
up effectively, except now as they go 
to camp. May the present emergency 
teach us more than ever to care for 
each other by helping to establish Lu- 
theran people in Lutheran commu- 
nities. Martin SCHROEDER. 
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ARMY’S NEED OF NURSES 
August 21, 1942 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

Your letter of August 11 relative to 
the need of additional nurses in the 
Army Nurse Corps has been received. 

We are indeed much in need of 
nurses and are constantly making our 
needs known by letters, over the radio, 
or any other avenue open to us. We 
shall be grateful for any help you can 
give us. 

We appreciate the patriotism and 
loyalty of the many thousands of 
young women who have already given 
up comfortable homes and good posi- 
tions and are now serving—some in 
foreign fields and others here at home. 
When this cruel war is over, I know 
they too will always be glad to look 
back and feel that they had a hand in 
alleviating the suffering caused by a 
ruthless enemy. 

It is gratifying to know that much is 
being done for Lutherans in the armed 
forces by the Church. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jutia O. FLIKKE, 
Colonel, A. U. S. 
Superintendent, A. N.C. 
Office of the Surgeon General, 
Washington, D. C. 


1943 RUNG AWARD Series 


IF you are a member of the United Lutheran Church in 
America and feel the urge to write a book of 


50,000 to 75,000 words 


The Story of Familiar Hymns 


or The Stories of Hymn Writers 


or The Stories of Composers of Hymn Music 
or Commentation and Interpretation of the Words of Familiar Hymns 


or Familiar Hymns as a Devotional Study 
or A Study of the Various Types of Hymnody—as the chorale, etc. 


ENTER THIS CONTEST 
Manuscripts must be Mailed 
before Midnight 
February Ist, 1943 


Manuscripts must be numbered and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
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In lts New Location 


Lankenau School for Girls Continues 
Christian Education in Charge of Deaconesses 


WHEN the irustees of the Mary J. 
Drexel Home announced the sale of 
the property used by the School for 
Girls to the Lankenau Hospital for its 
School of Nursing in December 1941, 
everyone connected with or interested 
in the educational institution was 
prompted to review a half century of 
past accomplishments, to inventory the 
present, and to plan for the future. 
The trustees who had for years faced 
the serious responsibility of keeping 
intact the Lankenau Endowment Fund, 
the income of which is to be used 
solely for the support of the Home and 
Motherhouse of Deaconesses, felt com- 
pelled to discontinue this cherished and 
important department of the corpora- 
tion. At once a Continuation Commit- 
tee representing the alumnae, the 
parents of present pupils, and the fac- 
ulty—utterly convinced of the distinc- 
tive and extraordinary function of this 
Christian school with its high stand- 
ards of scholarship and personal in- 
terest in every pupil—took a firm stand 
that resulted in preserving this heritage 
for the days ahead. Evidence of the 
widespread interest and moral support 
that they were receiving was the ban- 
quet they sponsored Friday evening, 
April 24, in the auditorium of the 
Lankenau School attended by 225 
guests, in honor of Sister Margaret 
Schueder, whose fiftieth anniversary of 
connection with the school was being 
celebrated. 

Sister Margaret had enrolled as a 
pupil in 1892, and as one of many 
Lankenau graduates rendered distinc- 
tive service to her Church. Entering 
the Motherhouse as a candidate for the 
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Sister Lydia Fischer, 
Principal 


diaconate in 1894, she had the privilege 
of spending two years abroad for fur- 
ther study, and two years in complet- 
ing her work at the University of 
Pennsylvania for her A.B. degree. For 
forty-three years she had devoted her- 
self to teaching and administrative 
duties in the Lankenau School, and 
since 1922 she had been Deaconess in 
Charge and assistant principal. At the 
end of the school term she retired. 


The New Lankenau School for Girls in Philadelphia 
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June 5, 1942, a charter was granted 
the new corporation permitting them 
to conduct three schools: Lower, Mid- 
dle, and Upper, covering the work of 
grades one to twelve, “in conformity 
with applicable laws and to provide 
courses of the study of the Bible and 
of the Christian faith in accordance 
with the confessions of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church.” 


The New Board of Directors 


The following paragraph from the 
August Deaconess Messenger of the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse introduces 
the new Board of Directors: 

“Strong leadership has been secured. 
Frederick C. Gruber, Ph.D., formerly 
principal of a Philadelphia school and 
now director of the Cultural Olympics 
of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a man widely 
known and with rich experience as an 
educator, is president of the Board. 

“The vice-president is the Rev. 
Theodore S. Wray, a Presbyterian pas- 
tor and father of two of the pupils. As 
chairman of the Continuation Commit- 
tee he was untiring in his efforts and 
was ably backed by the faith, enthu- 
siasm and labors of his wife, who also 
served on‘the committee. 

“Dr. J. A. Eberly, Jr., whose daugh- 
ter is one of the students, is secretary. 
He rendered valuable services on the 
Charter Committee. 

“Olivia S. Hammett, the treasurer, is 
one of our alumnae and aunt of one of 
our pupils. She is a realtor and a keen 
business woman. 

“Two other alumnae are on the 
Board, Miss Anna Hellwig, who gen- 
erously assumed the cost of the charter, 
and Mrs. Albertine Melius of New 
York. Miss Hellwig represents the 
Philadelphia alumnae and Mrs. Melius 
the Alpha Chapter of the New York 
area. 

“Sister Anna Ebert, Directing Dea- 
coness of the Motherhouse, also serves 
on the new Board and is a most val- 
uable—though unofficial—link with the 
Drexel Home Board. 

“The Rev. Walter C. Sandt, pastor 
of Gloria Dei Lutheran Church, Phila- 
delphia, is deeply interested in educa- 
tional affairs, and Albert E. Koch, pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Gas Range 
Company, and also president of the 
Inner Mission Board of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, has already in 
various ways rendered important and 
generous service to the new school.” 

The announcement by Dr. Gruber of 
the opening of school on September 16 
at its beautiful new home at 3201 West 
School Lane and also of the new prin- 
cipal, Sister Lydia Fischer, brought 
forth thundering applause from the 
audience gathered at the recent com- 
mencement. 

It is an interesting coincidence that 
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Sister Margaret’s successor is also an 
alumna of Lankenau School. Sister 
Lydia, a Philadelphian by birth, the 
daughter of the assistant pastor of the 
Motherhouse, the Rev. August Fischer, 
entered the Motherhouse as a candidate 
for the diaconate twenty-five years.ago. 
With the exception of the time spent 
in completing her studies at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where she re- 
ceived the degree of B.S., and in fur- 
ther graduate study she has devoted 
her entire time to teaching and the de- 
velopment of extra-curricular activities 
in the Lankenau School. She takes 
with her the majority of the teaching 
and household staff including five dea- 


conesses: Sisters Bertha Mueller, Anna 
Scheyhing and _ Elizabeth Uhl as 
members of the faculty; Sister Marie 
Preuss as housekeeper; and Sister 
Dorothea Hampfler as the nurse: 

As Lankenau School starts its fifty- 
third year in a beautiful suburban 
community, it is conscious of its his- 
tory of more than half a century as an 
educational institution closely con- 
nected with the Church. The develop- 
ment of true Christian character as 
its primary purpose, helping to put into 
youthful minds Christian ethical con- 
cepts which will motivate individual 
conduct through the rest of life—re- 
mains the main task of its teachers. 
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TWELVE CHAPLAINS IN SERVICE FROM INDIANA SYNOD 
Renovation Programs in Congregations 


THE entrance of four more pastors 
into the .chaplain service brings the 
total to twelve men from the Indiana 
Synod now in this branch of the serv- 
ice of their country. President Turney 
comments that this is twelve and a half 
per cent of the total U. L. C. A. chap- 
lains! Those who have recently as- 
sumed duties as army chaplains are: 
the Rev. Robert A. Boettger, associate 
pastor, Trinity Church, Fort Wayne; 
the Rev. Kenneth E. Hartman, 
Ebenezer, Indianapolis; and the Rev. 
G. E. Wick, Unity, Terre Haute. The 
Rev. L. T. Riley, St. Mark’s, Evansville, 
has entered the navy chaplaincy. 


Rededication Services 

Mars Hill, Indianapolis, the Rev. C. J. 
Ferster pastor, held a _ rededication 
service August 9, following an exten- 
sive remodeling program. Dr. H. E. 
Turney, president of synod, delivered 
the sermon at the morning service. Dr. 
R. H. Benting, St. Mark’s, Indianapolis, 
spoke at the afternoon program, and 
Dr. J. S. Albert, Gethsemane, Indian- 
apolis, was the speaker for the vesper 
service. Music for these special serv- 
ices was furnished by choirs from St. 
Mark’s and Bethany congregations in 
the city. Improvements include a new 
vestibule, in which access to the base- 
ment is provided; a new chancel with 
choir stalls; redecoration of the interior 
and painting the exterior of the church; 
a new roof, and laying new cement 
walks. A bell tower with steeple and 
cross was added, giving the building 
the attractive appearance of a neat 
chapel. 

The Mars Hill Church was founded 
as a Sunday school in the summer of 
1920 by the Rev. and Mrs. R. H. 
Benting, who had just been called to 
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the pastorate of St. Mark’s Church. A 
congregation . was organized and a 
frame building was dedicated in 1921. 
The building’ and furnishings of this 
mission congregation are valued at 
$15,000, upon which there is a net in- 
debtedness of less than $1,000. 


St. Paul’s Church, Madison, Ind., had 
a day of rejoicing on July 26 when 
three inspiring services were conducted 
to mark the re-opening and reconse- 
cration of the renovated church. The 
Von Bora Circle served a lunch for 
those from a distance and those from 
the home church who aided in making 
this time a period of sociability for the 
guests. The speakers at these services 
were H. E. Turney, D.D., president of 
the Indiana Synod; W. E. Brown, D.D., 
president of Jefferson County Minis- 
terial Association; Judge Harry E. 
Nichols; Ira R. Ladd, D.D., president 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod; and 
Jesse Tidball, D.D. 

The main auditorium was renovated 
and redecorated, and the entire church 
made more attractive. The old Second 
Presbyterian Church—over 100 years 
old—was purchased by St. John’s con- 
gregation, and the Rev. C. Powell be- 
came the first pastor. He was followed 
by the Rev. William J. Butt, now of 
New Castle, Ind.; and in 1940, by the 
present pastor, the Rev. H. A. Kunkle. 
Three sons of the congregation have 
entered the ministry: the Rev. Benja- 
min Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa; the Rev. 
H. N. Gourley, Troy, Ohio; and the 
late Rev. Charles Schnabel. 

On the evening of August 5 a Fel- 
lowship and Reunion program was held 
at which the Rev. W. J. Butt and his 
family were present, and at which he 
was the guest speaker. 
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“Debt Free in 1943” 

Using as a slogan, “Debt Free in 
Forty Three,” St. John’s Church, An- 
derson, the Rev. Olen A. Peters pastor, 
has successfully carried on a financial 
campaign in which $9,421 has been se- 
cured in cash and pledges to be ful- 
filled within a fourteen-month period. 
The objective of liquidating the in- 
debtedness is the first step in a pro- 
gram looking forward to observance 
next year of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the organization of the congregation. 
An indebtedness of $21,000 was in- 
curred in 1928 in connection with ex- 
tensive remodeling of the present 
church. Plans for the present achieve- 
ment were begun at a congregational 
meeting held in May. A goal of $9,360 
was set, which represented the prin- 
cipal of the debt at that time. Pledges 
were made to be effective only upon 
condition that the goal was attained. 


On the occasion of the twenty-first 
anniversary of Gethsemane Church, 
Indianapolis, the congregation cele- 
brated with improvements to the in- 
terior of both the church and parson- 
age amounting to $265. During ‘the 
past year, which marked the twentieth 
anniversary, a total of $1,604 was paid 
on the principal of the indebtedness, 
and $337 in interest. A Service Plaque, 
unveiled on Mother’s Day, carried 
fifteen names of members in the armed 
services of the country. The Rey. J. S. 
Albert, who was honored by Witten- 
berg College in June with the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, is pastor 
of the congregation. 


The Rev. and Mrs. John A. Pettit 
and two sons, John and Thomas, have 
returned from Puerto Rico for per- 
manent residence in the United States, 
and at present are temporarily located 
in Elkhart, Ind. Pastor Pettit served 
as missionary under the Board of 
American Missions since 1938. Indiana 
Synod welcomes them home again. 


From Church Bulletins 

Pastor Henry Scherer of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Speedway, Indianapolis, our 
newest mission, announces a series of 
twelve informal lectures to be held 
during September on “What It Means 
to Be a Christian.” These are pre- 
paratory to church membership and, as 
Pastor Scherer says, they “offer an op- 
portunity to become spiritually lit- 
erate.” The record of St. Andrew’s 
growth is interesting: from 55 mem- 
bers in February when the congrega- 
tion was organized, to 74 in August... . 
In the absence of Pastor G. C. Goering 
of St. Luke’s Church, Logansport, Mr. 
F. H. Wipperman, a competent layman 
of the congregation, served in one of 
the services recently as lay reader, 
upon the request of both the pastor 
and church council. 
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MORAVIAN SETTLEMENTS IN TUSCARAWAS COUNTY 
Warstler Family Has Unusual Parish Record 


In one of our post-vacation rambles 
we came in the lower part of Tus- 
carawas County to a community set- 
tled many years ago by Moravians. In 
the midst of the community is the vil- 
lage of Goshen; and a fine modern 
schoolhouse is the most conspicuous 
building there. Just outside of this 
village, on a very splendid site, stands 
the church with its acre or two of well- 
kept cemetery in the background. The 
church is an example of Greek Re- 
vival architecture, massive, imposing, 
built of brick and painted white. With 
its great tower the church stands out 
as a dignified memorial of this fine 
people. On the roadside bulletin board 
is this statement: “Sharon Moravian 
Church: Organized 1815. Oldest Protes- 
tant Episcopal Denomination: Founded 
1457.” The official name of this group 
of believers is “Unitas Fratrum,” mean- 
ing, “The unity of the brethren.” They 
originated in Moravia and Bohemia 
back in the days of John Hus. Men 
conspicuous in the early development 
of the Moravian Church were Amon 
Comenius, Christian David, George 
Jaeschke, Augustine and Jacob Neis- 
ser, who, in 1722 began to build Herrn- 
hut on the estate of Count Zinzendorf, 
who had offered Moravians asylum. 
Count Zinzendorf himself had become 
a leading bishop of the church. The 
cardinal teachings of the Moravian 
Church are those which are held in 
common by all Evangelical Churches. 
Their educational institutions are lo- 
cated in Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Lit- 
itz, Pennsylvania; and at Salem, North 
Carolina. The Moravians have seven 
churches in Ohio, we are told, all of 
which are in Tuscarawas County. Other 
Moravian villages in the southern part 
of this county are Schoenbrunn and 
Gnadenhutten. 


At Lakeside Summer School 

Tire and gas situations played some 
little part in East Ohio’s participation 
in the Lakeside Summer School, While 
the attendance was ninety per cent of 
last year’s record, only about fifty per 
cent of our East Ohio pastors and lay 
people who usually attend were there. 
The work done by the school was 
highly satisfactory, judging by expres- 
sions. President George W. Miley and 
Missionary Superintendent E, Clyde 
Xander were loaned to the Lakeside 
Association for two typical Lutheran 
sermons at their vesper services by the 
lake. The presence of President Miley 
inspired the vesper worshipers to sing 
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Luther’s Battle-hymn of the Reforma- 
tion. The American Lutheran Church 
was at Lakeside the week previous to 
the U. L. C. A. group. Splendid com- 
ments were heard concerning this 
week. Dr. Oscar Blackwelder main- 
tained a high standing among the 
A. L. C. brethren. Conspicuous among 
the Association’s preachers and lec- 
turers were Dr. Georgia Harkness of 
Garrett Biblical Institute; Dr. James G. 
Gilkey, Chicago Seminary; Bishop 
Kern, one of Methodism’s southern 
bishops; Dr. Rolland Walker, Ohio 
Wesleyan University; and Dr. Roy 
Smith, editor “The Christian Advocate.” 
These men have lengthening strings 
of books attached to their authorship. 

Two “casualties,” affecting Tuscara- 
was families, occurred during our week 
at Lakeside: Loyal Bishop, oldest son of 
the Rev. and Mrs. Glen Bishop, was 
stricken with appendicitis and under- 
went an operation at a Port Clinton 
hospital; and David Scharf, son of the 
Rev. and Mrs. Edward Scharf, received 
a fractured elbow while playing tennis. 
The fracture was treated in a hospital 
in Cleveland. 


Dover’s City Auditor, Arthur W. 
Wagner, was elected president of the 
Tuscarawas Men’s Association at the 
summer rally held at Tuscarawas Park. 
He succeeds Ira Surbey, who headed 
the organization in its first two years 
of existence. Other officers are William 
Kopp, Tuscarawas, treasurer; Leonard 
Angel, Oldtown Valley, secretary. The 
Association was entertained by a play- 
ground exhibition at the softball park 
and a musical program at the amphi- 
theatre which was in charge of Delbert 
Myer. Dr. Grover E. Swoyer of Mans- 
field was the speaker of the occasion. 
The association has a membership of 
more than two hundred men. 


In the death of Dr. Charles D. Besch, 
August 11, pastor emeritus of Zion 
Church, Canton, the Synod of Ohio has 
lost one of its most loyal members. 
Conservative but evangelical in his life 
and preaching, he built up a substan- 
tial and faithful congregation in Can- 
ton. For thirty-five of his fifty active 
years in the ministry he was Zion’s 
beloved pastor. He had given fifteen 
years to work in Hickory, N. C., and 
Franklin, Ohio. 


A Profitable Experiment 

Two or three years ago we mentioned 
in these columns an experiment of 
three Methodist pastors who had just 
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come from the seminary. It was an 
experiment in congregational develop- 
ment. These three preachers asked 
permission of the district authority of 
their church to take over a parish of 
three adjoining undeveloped, struggling 
fields, each having a church building 
fairly equipped. Their request was 
granted. The three young men ob- 
tained a farm, which they used for res- 
idential purposes and operated to the 
best of their ability in connection with 
their church obligations. The experi- 
ment covered a period of two years. 
Recently, upon inquiry, we were told 
of the results: the farm was returned 
to the owner with financial profit. There 
are now in those fields three self- 
sustaining, happy churches. 

The executive committee of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Eastern Conference held a delightful 
get-acquainted basket picnic at the 
Shelter House, Arboretum, Canton, 
August 27. Mrs. Harry Frank is presi- 
dent of the Society. 

The Stone Creek Parish, Edward P. 
Scharf, D.D., pastor, held a joint 
Brotherhood-Missionary Society rally 
at the Evans Creek Church on the eve- 
ning of August 27. The Rev. and Mrs. 
Paul Anspach of Ashland were the 
guest speakers. 


An Unusual Record 

We were accorded the unusual priv- 
ilege and honor during our vacation of 
spending a week-end in the parish of 
long-time friends, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles L. Warstler. The parish over 
which Pastor Warstler presides dates 
back to the beginning of the past cen- 
tury—to 1814 to be exact; and there 
have been Warstlers in this parish for 
more than a hundred years. Pastor 
Warstler came of a long line of a godly 
family much devoted to the Church: 
he himself has been twice pastor in his 
home church, and is now rounding out 
the twentieth year of his second min- 
istry. Pastor Warstler is not only loved 
and honored by his people, but his 
friends are legion. He and his family 
are building a permanent home on a 
tract of the old Warstler estate in the 
very. heart of his people. The Stark 
County Parish is contiguous to north- 
east Canton. 


Toledo Blades 


By F. E. Strosen 


Tue degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
granted to two Toledo pastors at recent 
commencements. Carthage College thus 
honored the Rev. W. Carl Satre, pastor 
of Augsburg Church; and Wittenberg 
College, the Rev. W. W. Ebert, pastor 
of St. Matthew's. 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


* Outstanding for Family. 
Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Little Tokyo, Melodrama. Los Angeles Cheap, contrived melodrama filled 
U. S. A. (Fox) detective, strangely alone with catch phrases and brutalities. 
Brenda Joyce in suspicions of city’s Jap- ~ Treats as facts the fantastic “Dirty 


Preston Foster Jap” rumors, assuming that almost 
to a man citizens of Japanese an- 


cestry are traitors. Regrettable. 


anese, is vindicated when 
December 7 proves them 
traitors. 


Maisie Gets Her Comedy in series about Possibilities in portrayal of down- 


Man (MGM) slangy, warmhearted show on-their-luck, nonpaying tenants of 
Allen Jenkins girl, who this time falls for theatrical office building are only 
Red Skelton country lad in city, helps faintly realized. Story is routine, 
Ann Sothern foil swindler who trapped obvious, but fairly entertaining. 


him. M, 


The Mexican Spit- Farce, with Errol again The usual antics, including much 


fire’s Elephant impersonating tippling unfortunate drinking business as 
RKO) British lord in effort to comedy. Farcical situations, noisy 
Leon Errol protect latter from smug- and raucous, good for laughs, but 
Lupe Velez glers who plant jewel in wear thin with repetition. VEY: 


his luggage. 


*The Pride of the 
Yankees (RKO) 
Walter Brennan 


Baseball portions are convincing and 
colorful;. but film is rather the pic- 
ture of an everyday American who 


Drama. Episodes in life of 
Lou Gehrig, famous Yan- 
kee baseball player, from 


Gary Cooper childhood to dramatic pub- achieved fame yet remained simple, 
Elsa Janssen lic testimonial after illness modest, a workman who loved his 
Babe Ruth had forced his retirement, job and his home and faced life 
Ludwig Stossel with early death imminent. courageously and with conviction. 
Teresa Wright Avoiding heroics, it is honest, un- 


spectacular, heart-warming. 
Mie¥5,€ 


Sabotage Squad Melodrama about gambler Another “wave the flag and you save 


(Col.) who gains honor by foiling all” presentation. Routine. 
Bruce Bennett sabotage plot in melodra- 
Kay Harris matic (and unnecessary) 


sacrifice at end. 


Somewhere I'll Melodrama. Brothers love Mbotivations far-fetched; plot must 
Find You same girl; after jaunt to have been an afterthought. Becomes 
(MGM) Burma to find her after almost a travesty on all screen ro- 


Clark Gable 
Robert Sterling 
Lana Turner 


unexplained disappearance, mances. Unconvincing, overdone. 
they roam south Pacific for 


current war. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 
} For Family: Dumbo, Fantasia, The Gold Rush, The Great Commandment, It 
Happened in Flatbush, The Vanishing Virginian. 

For Mature Audience: Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, How Green Was 
My Valley, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, The 
Magnificent Ambersons, The Man Who Came to Dinner, Mokey, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, 
Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, The Pied Piper, Sergeant York, Sullivan’s 
Travels, Target for Tonight, Ten Gentlemen from West Point, This Above All, 
To Be or Not to Be, The Tuttles of Tahiti. 


suffered from the effects for several 
months and was incapacitated for work 
‘for a few weeks. 


The Rev. W. R. Makley took charge 
of Christ and St. Luke’s churches June 
first. There are evidences that his pas- 
torate will be eminently successful. 


The Rev. A. L. Anderson resigned 
the pastorate of Olivet congregation, 
near Sylvania, to accept the call of 
Grace Church, Springfield, July 1. The 


The Rev. Edward Dinkle filled the 
pulpit of the Lutheran Church at Tem- 
perance, Mich., as student supply until 
the meeting of the Synod of Ohio in 
May, at which time he was ordained. 
He was installed the first Sunday in 
June. June 19 he was married to Miss 
Richards of Upper Sandusky. 


A Dog Bite 
may not be news, but it was quite dis- 
tressing to Alvin E. Bell, D.D., who 
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Books Worth Owning 


by PAUL Y. LIVINGSTON 
S.T.M., AM., D.D. 


Say Thou Art Mine 


Nothing more helpful for the preacher’s 
foundation for his messages in teaching- 
preaching missions, nor for a study basis for 
lay readers and workers. 


Glad Tidings for the Meek 


Shows the way to the practice of Christ- 
mas living all through the year. 75 cents 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


THEY.-ELVE 


An assuring interpretation of 
THE FUTURE LIFE 
By Morris H. Turk, D.D. 


A new and abiding vision of the 
hope that sustains and comforts. 


Fourth Edition—$1.00. 


At your Bookseller or from 
Publishers. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
\—— 67 West 44th Street, New York 


congregation and several organizations 
cheered Pastor and Mrs. Anderson with 
liberal and useful gifts. Student Paul 
Getter is supplying the pulpit during the 
summer months, or until a regular pas- 
tor is called. Mr. Anderson’s fellow 
pastors presented him with three golf 
clubs as a token of esteem. 


Reformation Congregation laid the 
cornerstone of its new church July 19 
with impressive services. In addition 
to the pastor, the Rev. J. W. Wahl, Dr. 
F. E. Strobel and Dr. A. E. Bell, and 
Superintendent of Missions E. Clyde 
Xander participated in the services. 
The congregation is hopeful of dedicat- 
ing its new building on Reformation 
Sunday. 


Reducing Indebtedness 

Messiah Congregation has taken steps 
to refinance their debt at a better rate 
of interest and amortization plan. In 
this the Church Extension Board of the 
U. L. C. A. and the local Church Ex- 
tension Board are assisting. 


Redeemer Church began its existence 
in a portable chapel on Parkside Boule- 
vard and then moved to a parish hall 
at Door and Parkside. This it ex- 
changed for a church building formerly 
owned by the Presbyterians at Upton 
and Oakwood. The congregation un- 
dertook the greatest task of its history 
during the first half of this year. 

The indebtedness of the congregation 
June 30, 1939, was $40,000. The pastor, 
the Rev. J. Louis Wolf, with the con- 
gregation went to work early this year 
to raise funds to buy the first mortgage 
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at a discount. They were successful 
with the timely assistance of a loan 
by the Board of American Missions 
from its Church Extension Fund in 
making a financial adjustment which 
resulted in reduction of the indebted- 
ness by approximately $23,000... This 
success also gave the congregation a 
new spirit to work. The congregations 
of the city rejoice with Redeemer. 


First English Congregation will be 
host to the state Luther Leagues Sep- 
tember 5 to 7 and to the Western Con- 
ference of the Synod of Ohio, Septem- 
ber 21 and 22. 


Bowling Green. First Church, the 
Rev. W. Charlesworth pastor, reports 
excellent progress. The Rev. J. Lewis 
Smith, forced into retirement by ill 


health, was once pastor of this church, 
and is now a member there. The audi- 
torium was enlarged to double the 
seating capacity. A house was bought 
next to the church and conditioned for 
a parsonage at a cost of $3000. The 
growth in membership has _ been 
healthy. 


The membership in First Church, 
Stryker, has had accessions of an un- 
usual nature. The supply pastor re- 
ceived one family in which he con- 
firmed the mother and baptized the 
father and the children. He also re- 
ceived the young wife of one of the 
faithful members by confirmation. In 
the case of another young couple, the 
wife was received by confirmation and 
the husband by baptism. 


——— 


Widest Whscollanies 


New Ventures and Activities in Nebraska and Kansas 


The Midwest Synodical Luther 
League held their annual convention 
August 18-20 at Zion Church, Hooper, 
Nebr., the Rev. Wallace Wolff pastor. 
“Peace Through Christ,” had been 
chosen as the convention theme. At 
the opening service Dr. M. Koolen of 
Lincoln, Nebr., preached the sermon 
and the local pastor was liturgist. Rob- 
ert Grefe of Beatrice, Nebr., president 
of the synodical league, presided at all 
business sessions, The daily morning 
devotions were conducted by the Rev. 
Milton Moore of Platte Center, Nebr., 
and the Rev. Walter Rowoldt of North- 
boro, Iowa. The Rev. Henry Rowoldt 
of Scribner, Nebr., presided at a round 
table discussion on “The Church’s Re- 
sponsibility in This War.” The Rev. 
Carl Goldenstein’s Luther League of 
Hanover, Kansas, contributed a Life 
Service play as the opening feature of 
the Wednesday afternoon session. Paul 
M. Kinports, D.D., representing the 
Luther League of America, addressed 
the convention on the greater problems 
confronting the youth of America. Two 
local leagues were added to the mem- 
bership roll, St. Paul’s, Grand Island, 
and Immanuel, Madison, Nebr. The 
installation of the newly elected officers 
during the closing session was in 
charge of the Rev. Wallace Wolff, 
whose league and congregation had 
again shown their talents in being most 
considerate hosts. 


Abandoned rural. churches, schools, 
and store buildings in the Kansas and 
Nebraska wheat belt are being utilized 
to shelter the present crop, which, with 
last year’s wheat still in many bins, 
has created quite a storage problem 


By Martin SCHROEDER 


with the government trying hard to 
solve it. The West is not prepared for 
such abundance. 


The Rev. Gustav K. Wiencke, pastor 
of St. John’s congregation near Au- 
burn, Nebr., reports that his church 
closed their daily vacation Bible school 
with a “Songs of Praise” program, 
based on the lessons for The Children 
of the Church studied during the pre- 
ceding period. Miss Rachel Wiencke 
wrote and directed the play. She is the 
author of numerous children’s plays 
and songs; in fact, a teacher of teach- 
ers in this field of pedagogy. 


Sunday schools in Lincoln, Nebr., 
will this year have 388 fewer children 
of grade school age to draw from for 
their classes than in 1941, according to 
the current census. Owing to a defense 
plant population increase, the 1942 de- 
cline is less than at any census during 
the last ten years. 


The Men of the Church 

St. Mark’s Church, Bloomfield, Nebr., 
is proud of a new organization, “The 
Men of the Church.” Called into being 
June 4, they had achieved their first 
major project by July 21, the raising 
of $1000 to satisfy a pending note, a 
hangover from the years of severe 
drouth, when the existence of the con- 
gregation was in perpetual jeopardy. 
Now, since the rains came, they have 
been able to return to their former 
financial vitality. During the current 
year $2400 has been paid for unusual 
expenses, including the amount men- 
tioned before. Pastor H. O. Rhode re- 
ports that his men’s organization is a 
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new venture and ithe best type adapt- 
able for the rural community. Every 
adult male member of the church is 
also a member of “The Men of the 
Church.” There are no dues beyond 
freewill offerings. The permanent or- 
ganization consists of a member of the 
church council as ‘president, and a 
secretary-treasurer. A program com- 
mittee is the only sub-division. As the 
new auxiliary gets its stride, Pastor 
Rhode sees great things ahead for his 
congregation. 


At the annual convention of the 
Southern Nebraska district of the Mis- 
souri Synod, held at Seward early in 
August, Dr. H. Gruber, second vice- 
president, stated that the synod had 
200 candidates who had finished their 
courses but were without charges. The 
convention agreed upon a budget of 
$30,000 for the single item of missions 
expansion work within the district for — 
the ensuing year. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of 
the United Danish Lutheran Church in 
America, held at Blair, Nebr., adopted 
a new home missions set-up which will 
require a full-time field secretary. 
Sixty-eight per cent of this synod’s 
congregations are rural. 


The Rev. George Herber has just 
completed ten years of ministry at St. 
John’s Church, Norfolk, Nebr., but no 
fanfares marked the day. Though lo- 
cated in an agricultural section, the 
city: of about 10,000 at one time is a 
railroad division point and subject to 
much change in population, losing in 
the present fluctuation approximately 
200 families. Yet Pastor Herber has 
carried on unflinchingly, keeping his 
membership list in good repair. During 
June he received into the church by 
confirmation fourteen people at St. 
John’s, and eight in his other congre- 
gation, Christ Church at Pierce. In ad- 
dition to his parish work, Pastor Her- 
ber has conducted a weekly religious 
broadcast over the _ local 
throughout these years. A generous 
church member, skilled in woodwork, 
recently presented the congregation 
with a lectern and baptismal font. Both 
are of beautiful inlaid design, master- 
pieces which took the better part of a 
year’s spare days and hours to build, 
products of one man’s devotion to his 
church, 


The Kansas Synod Women’s Mission- 
ary Society is offering a Midland Col- 
lege scholarship, available to qualified 
young women preparing for full-time 
Christian service. Mrs. G. K. Mykland, 


Chapman, Kansas, is in charge of the 


project. 


The Rev. Christian Rautenstraus was 
installed pastor of Immanuel Church, 
Hoisington, Kansas, June 21. Pastor 
Hans Martin Biedenweg of the neigh- 
boring Trinity Church, south of Rus- 


station | i 
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sell, representing the president of the 
Midwest Synod, the Rev. Herman 
Goede, officiated and delivered the 
charge to both pastor and congregation. 


THE COMMISSION OF 
ADJUDICATION 


(Continued from page 2) 


nouncement of certain principles of 
Lutheran Church Polity in the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

According to the polity of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, congre- 
gations are the primary bodies through 
which power committed by Christ to 
the Church is normally exercised. Con- 
gregations may, however, for certain 
ends, unite to form synods. A synod is 
a voluntary organization of autonomous 
congregations, governed by its funda- 
mental laws. In the making of these 
laws every constituent congregation 
has a part through its elected delegates 
to the conventions of synod. 

When a congregation has voluntarily 
united with a synod, it is under the 
jurisdiction of such synod and amen- 
able to its laws, not only while holding 
membership, but also, should it decide 
to terminate its membership, during 
_ the process of such termination. A con- 
-gregation holding membership in a 
synod has a right to terminate its mem- 
bership, but in so doing it is under ob- 
ligation to follow such laws and pro- 
cedure as may be set forth in the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the synod of 
which it is a member. When a con- 
gregation obeys the synod’s laws and 
follows the synod’s specified procedure 
for terminating membership, the synod, 
on its part, is under the obligation to 
permit such proper termination of a 
congregation’s membership. 

Question No. 2. Neither the consti- 
tution of the Oklahoma City church 
nor the “Formula for the Government 
and Discipline of Congregations” of the 
General Synod requires that the pur- 
pose of a special meeting be stated in 
the announcements of such meeting. 
Unless such a requirement is specif- 
ically set forth, it cannot be held to be 
a prerequisite to the validity of any 
action taken at such meeting. 

Question No. 3. The principles set 
' forth in answer to Question No. 1 apply, 
_ together with the further principle that 
no congregation can hold membership 
in more than one synod at any given’ 
time. 

(Signed) 

W. E. Frey, D.D., Pres. 

Hon. James F. HENNINGER, Clerk. 

Ex.is B. Burcsss, D.D., LL.D. 

P. W. H. Frepvertcx, D.D., Px.D. 

Paut J. Hou, D.D. 

B. H. Persuine, D.D., Px.D., Sec. 
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The Preacher's Doorknob 


A New Book 


THE EXPOSITOR 


By DR. LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN 
CLOTH BOUND. POCKET SIZE. 35c; 3 for $1.00. 


“Here are 22 gems—stories on the biggest subject known to man.” 


MOODY MONTHLY 


“Interesting and instructive.” 


PULPIT DIGEST 


LUTHERAN MEN 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
“Delightful. Attractive. 


You will like it.” 


“Charming. Full of worldly wisdom and humor.” 
THE ANSGAR LUTHERAN 
“Very interesting. Get the book.” 


THE PASTOR’S JOURNAL 
“Humor, insight, and sympathy.” 


“Just the book for casual reading.” 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
“Story of experiences—for illustrations.” 


THE WATCHMAN EXAMINER 


“Pleasing, thrilling collection of episodes.” 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
‘Interesting and helpful. 


Wit and humor.” 


Order from THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECISION NUMBER THREE 

The Synod of Ohio under date of 
May 19, 1942, over the signature of its 
officers, has submitted to the Commis- 
sion of Adjudication an Appeal under 
Article XII, Section I, of the United 
Lutheran Church in America Consti- 
tution upon ‘a disputed question of 
practice. 

The Constitution of the Synod of 
Ohio in Article VIII, Section I, A, I 
provides, in part, as follows: 

“Every candidate to be ordained by 
the synod shall exhibit satisfactory 
evidence to the Examining Committee 
that he has received a regular call from 
a parish, a synod or a Church Board.” 

The question framed for the decision 
of the Commission of Adjudication is 
as follows: 

“Is a Board constituted as the Board 
of Directors of Wittenberg College is 
constituted, rightly considered ‘a 
Church Board’ within the meaning of 
Article VIII, Section I, A, I of the Con- 
stitution of the Synod of Ohio?” 

It is the function of this Commission 
to determine and pronounce the eccle- 
siastical law governing the United Lu- 
theran Church in America and her 
constituent synods. It is not the func- 
tion of the Commission of Adjudica- 
tion to formulate a policy for them. 

If it is the purpose of the Synod of 
Ohio to have the United Lutheran 
Church in America make a pronounce- 
ment on the subject of the propriety of 
ordaining men who are not directly 
pastors of parishes, a memorial would 
be the appropriate method of bringing 
the problem before the Church. Each 
synod has the right to define the exact 
meaning of the terms used in its own 
constitution, and if it appears to the 
Synod of Ohio that the meaning of the 
language used in its constitution is 
equivocal or obscure, the obvious rem- 
edy would be for the synod itself to 
reframe the section in such language 
as will express its will and mind. 


YOUNG WOMEN—ENLIST 


in the diaconate, organized especially for 
the Church’s MINISTRY OF MERCY. As 
a representative of the Church help men, 
women and children, who in their strug- 
gle against great odds, turn to pastors of 
congregations, to health clinics and hos- 


pitals, to Homes for children and for aged, 
to Inner. Mission agencies or who, be- 
wilderéd.and~ despairing, suffer in soli- 


tude until discovered. 


Why not join and make your contribution 
as a thank-offering for what Christ means 
to you? 

The course of training begins about Octo- 
ber first. 

Applicants must be active church mem- 
bers, 20-35 pons of age, in good health, 
graduates of a college, of a professional 
school, or of a four-year high school. 

For full information visit the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse or address: Mary J. Drexel 
Home, 2100 S. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west 
from Highway No. 1 
on Baltimore Street. 
Car No. 15 from the 
center of the city di- 
rect to the church. 


REV. P. S. BARINGER, D.D., Pastor 
MORNING SERVICE, 10:00 o’clock. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 


WANTED 


Parish Secretary for Lutheran Church in 
suburban Chicago area, involving church. office 
secretarial work, participation in youth pro- 
gram, and visitation work in parish and com- 
munity. Pleasant working and living conditions. 
Willing to compensate adequately for the right 
person, with love of Christian Church at heart, 
experience or willingness and aptitude for learn- 
ing. If interested write immediately to A. J. A., 
care of THE LUTHERAN, 13th and Spruce Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Signed) 
W. E. Frey, D.D., Pres: 
Hon. James F. Henntincer, Clerk. 
Exuis B. Burcess, D.D., LL.D. 
P. W. H. Frepertcx, D.D., Px.D. 
Pau J. Hox, D.D. 
B. H. Persuine, D.D., Px.D., Sec. 
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CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas Cards. Also 
cards for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, 
Good Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. True 
Christian sentiments. Each exquisite card has some dis- 
tinctive touch which gives it instant appeal. There 
should be a BIG demand in your community for these 
cards. Rock-bottom prices insure our agents large all- 
year-round profits. WRITE TODAY for information. 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 


Dept. 18 Box 9342 Philadelphia, Pa. 


LARSON’S COTTAGES 


Seminary Ridge, Gettysburg, Pa.—A place to 
spend your vacation. 20 cottages all with pri- 
vate bath and steam heat. Home cooked meals. 
al week or month.—Write for further par- 
iculars. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- | 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-library, Pre- 
nursing, Pre-journal- 
ism, Pre-social Work, Education, Business Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, Music, Speech. Happy 
home and social life in atmosphere of South- 
ern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 to $520.00. 
Catalogue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


R.GEISSLER. INC. 


AVE-NEAR 10 © ST. NEW YORK 


SILVER 


MARBLE:BRASS- 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Gos for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


LM. HALL INC. “New yous” 


American Distributee of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 
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Choiré 
Pulpit * 


Confirmation Robes. Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
dleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest, DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


fl . 
PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


975 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
SPUDILOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


| 
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BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN 


Lutherans at Chaplains’ 
School 


CHAPLAIN FRANK M. Brown, one of 
the Lutheran chaplains serving in the 
U. S. Army, has informed THE Lvu- 
THERAN concerning attendance at the 
U. S. Army Chaplains’ School. This 
institution of special training, formerly 
located in Indiana, has been transferred 
to Harvard University at Cambridge, 
Mass. The men live in one of the Har- 
vard dormitories, meet the faculty in 
Semetic Hall and Andover Seminary 
of the Divinity School, and have head- 
quarters in the Germanic Museum. 

The following chaplains, fourteen in 
number, belong to Lutheran general 
bodies: Frank M. Brown, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Claude V. Deal, Gastonia, N. C.; 
Max Gilmer, Bunker Hill, Kan.; Frank 
Helsel, Jeannette, Pa.; Pierce M. Wil- 
lard, Millville, Pa.; and George Wolf, 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa., from the United Lu- 
theran Church in America; O. F. Boh- 
man, Spencer, Iowa, from the Augus- 
tana Synod; John W. Grapatin, 
Monette, Mo.; Lothar S. Imm, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Ernst J. C. Jahn, Racine, 
Wis.; and Worth A. Setzer, Elmhurst, 
Ill, from the Missouri Synod; Clarence 
Jensen, Ord, Nebr., from the Danish 
Synod; Magnus Nodtvedt, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, from the Norwegian Church; and 
C. E. Walstad, Brooklyn, N. Y., of the 
Lutheran Brethren. 


A Centennial 


THE one hundredth anniversary of 
Mt, Pilgrim Church at Haralson, Ga., 
was observed August 2. In the morn- 
ing an inspiring sermon was preached 
by Dr. John L. Yost, president of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod. The out- 
standing feature of the afternoon ses- 
sion was a historical review of the 
church given by Mr. John H. Taylor. 

This congregation was organized by 
a colony of Lutherans from South 
Carolina. After assembling at different 
places for worship Mt. Pilgrim Church 
was built about a mile from Haralson. 
This site is occupied by the cemetery, 
where rest the remains of four of the 
former pastors of the congregation— 
the Rey. Levi Bedenbaugh, Elijah 
Elmore, J. Boles, and H. P. Counts. 

In 1891 a new church was built in 
Haralson which was struck by light- 
ning in 1926 and burned. This was a 
great blow to this little congregation 
of less than a hundred members, but 
they eagerly set to work to rebuild, 
and now a brick veneer church fur- 
nishes a place for worship for them. 

This congregation gave the following 
sons to the ministry: the Rev. J. S. 
Elmore, the Rev. M. R. Wingard, the 
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Rev. P. M. Counts, and the Rev. F. B. 
Counts. Several churches were or- — 
ganized by members of Mt. Pilgrim 
who moved into other sections of North — 
and Central Georgia, but only St. 
Philip’s in Senoia survives. 

The pastors who served the congre- 
gation are as follows: Levi Beden- 
baugh, organizer; Elijah and J. S. 
Elmore, J. Boles, W. A. Tigner, H. P. 
Counts, Pastors Detterer and Fox, 
D. A. Sox, J. W. Oxner, J. B. Harmon, 
A. W. Ballentine, P. D. Risinger, B. S. 
Dasher, J. A. Seabach, and J. T, Gilli- 
son. Lita Counts. 


Personal 


John E. Hummon, D.D., who has 
been serving as supply pastor of the 
Church of the Atonement, Syracuse, 
New York, for sixteen months, closed 
his services August 31. Dr. Harry D. 
Newcomer of Brooklyn, N. Y., began 
his supply work in Atonement Septem- 
ber 13. The pastor of this church is the 
Rev. John M. Joslyn, now army chap- 
lain, Pine Camp, N. Y. 


Mr. Arnold P. Spohn was ordained 
August 30 in the Spring City Lutheran 
Church at Spring City, Pa. The liturgist 
was the Rev. Roy L. Winters, Ph.D., 
president of the Norristown Confer- 
ence. The scripture lessons were read 
by the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, former 
pastor of the church, who had con- 
firmed Mr. Spohn. The ordination ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Claude 
E. Schick, pastor of the congregation; 
and the act of ordination was per- 
formed by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministeriim of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Pastor Spohn was graduated from 
the Philadelphia Seminary and has 
been called as assistant pastor of Grace 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., Dr. Allen L. 
Benner pastor. 


The Rev. Alfred Weber is the new 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Jersey City, N. J. He is the successor 
to Dr. John E. Heindel, who was the 
founder of this congregation and their 
pastor for forty-three years. 

Among improvements that have been 
effected during the pastorate of Mr. 
Weber, which began December 1, 1941, 
are the following: modernization of 
the parsonage, painting and refurnish- 
ing the pastor’s study, a new carpet 
in the church, reduction of the church 
mortgage by $1,000, increase in contri- 
butions, an altar in the Sunday school 
in memory of Dr. Heindel, new altar 
furnishings and paraments, the intro- 
duction of the weekly envelope system 
in the Sunday school, new Sunday 
school hymnals, the introduction of The 
Parish School magazine for the aid of 
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Sunday school teachers, the weekly 
bulletin service of the United Lutheran 
Publication House, the purchase of ten 
copies of THE LuTHERAN weekly, lectern 
Bible and altar Service Book, and new 
Common Service Books. 


The Rev. Bernard F. Wise, a recent 
graduate of the Philadelphia Seminary, 
has accepted the call to become asso- 
ciate pastor of Calvary Church, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. July 26 he was ordained 
and installed in Calvary Church by Dr. 
H. Reed Shepfer, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod. Pastor Wise is the son 
of Pastor Walter D. Wise of Blount- 
ville, Tenn. 

Dr. A. W. Steinfurth has served Cal- 
vary Church for ten years. 


The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. A. M. 
Ziegler of Huntington Park, Calif., 
were visited by a large number of their 
friends, young and old, on the occasion 
of their sixty-fifth wedding anniver- 
sary, August. 18. Dr. Ziegler is the 
nestor of the Synod of California. 

The Lutheran Ministerial Association 
of Los Angeles and Vicinity added to 
the honor and joy of the occasion by 
sending a representative in the person 
of Dr. William H. Derr, former pres- 
ident of synod, to bear to Dr. and Mrs. 
Ziegler their heartiest congratulations. 
Being such an unusual affair, a notice 
of the same was ordered by the asso- 
ciation to be spread on the minutes. 


LUTHER LEAGUE DAY 
(Continued from page 21) 


Q. What materials will be available for 
Luther League Day program? 


A. The theme for this year will be 
“The Victory of Faith.” A_ special 
service and a poster have been pre- 
pared. The service is free. We would 
ask that the Leagues do not order more 
copies than they actually need, thereby 
conserving material and finances in- 
volved in printing. Requests for this 
service should be directed to the Lu- 
ther League of America, 405 Muhlen- 
berg Building, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, September 
27. Next topic, “The Slighted Invita- 
tion.” 


CONFERENCE 


The annual convention of the Southern Con- 
ference of the Synod of Ohio will be held Sep- 
tember 23 and 24 in Trinity Church, Taylor 
Ave. and Center St., Bellevue. Ky., the Rev. 
C. Myron Danford pastor. Holy Communion 
at 10.30 A. M., Wednesday. 

H. W. Hanshue, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will be held at Holy Trinity Church, 
South Bend, Ind., October 6-8. The convention 
will open with a Communion Service at 4.00 
P. M. with the Rev. E. H. Daube, host pastor, 
preaching the sermon. 

Mrs. Virgil L. Yohe, Sec. 


The ninth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod will be held October 22-25 at Calvary 
Church, Louisville, Ky., following the U. L. 
Cc. A. convention in Louisville. 

The principal convention speakers will be 
Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, president of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the U. L. C. A., and Miss 
Nona Diehl, executive secretary. 

's. Edwin J. Detmer, Sec. 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
South Carolina will be held September 23-25 
in Columbia, S. C. The sessions on Wednesday, 
September 23, at 3.00 and 8.15 o’clock, will be 
held in Ebenezer Church, C. E. Fritz, D.D., 
pastor. The sessions on the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth will be held in St. Paul’s Church, 
H. A. McCullough, D.D., and the Rev. Edgar D. 
Zigler -pastors. Bernice H. Moose, Rec. Sec. 


CLERGY FARES 


Effective September 1, 1942, in Southwestern 
and Western Territories 


Effective September 1, 1942, the railroads in 
the territory west of, and including, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, Vicksburg and New Orleans 
will adopt the same practice as has been in 
effect for a number of years in the territory 
east of Chicago and St. Louis and have but 
one class of clergy fares, regardless of the class 
of equipment in which the passenger travels. 

The basis for clergy fares will be one-half 
of the first-class fare (approximately $1.65 per 
mile) and that fare will apply for tickets good 
in sleeping and parlor cars or in coaches. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL PASSENGER ASSOCIATION 

WESTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION 

SOUTHWESTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION 


MARRIED 


Ducker-Custer. Miss Catherine Custer and 
the Rev. William John Ducker, Jr., were mar- 
ried August 1 in the Chapel of the Living 
Word, Philadelphia, Pa., by Dr. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, Secretary for Promotion in the United 
Lutheran Church, whose secretary Miss Custer 
was. Mr. Ducker is associate secretary of the 
Luther League of America. They will reside 
in Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


Johnson-Weir. Miss Eleanor Louise Weir and 
the Rev. David F. Johnson were married Au- 
gust 16 in Ebenezer Church, Columbia, S. C., 
by C. E. Fritz, D.D. They will make their 
home in Willis, Va., where Mr. Johnson is pas- 
ier a the Floyd-Carroll Parish of the Virginia 

ynod. 


Kibler-Dittmar. Miss Freda Dittmar and the 
Rev. William H. Kibler, Jr., were married 
August 19 in Zion Church, St. Paris, Ohio. The 
officiating ministers were the fathers of the 
bride and the groom. 

The bride is the daughter of the Rev. and 
Mrs. George F. Dittmar and the groom is the 
son of the Rev. and Mrs. William Kibler, Sr., 
of Churchville, Va. Since his graduation from 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, he 
has been pastor of the Gebhardt-Ingomar Par- 
ish of the Ohio Synod. After their return from 
their honeymoon, they will be at home at 57 
North First St., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


Ritchie-Boyd. At high noon August 2, fol- 
lowing the morning service in St. Peter’s 
Church, Corydon, Ind., the Rev. John A. Ritchie 
pastor, was united in marriage with Miss Anna 
Lee Boyd of Oklahoma. Dr. H. E. Turney, 
president of the Indiana Synod, had charge of 
the service and officiated at the wedding cere- 
mony. 


Schenck-Berry. Miss Dorothy E. Berry and 
the Rev. Robert J. Schenck were married July 
18 in St. Michael’s Church, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by Dr. A. C. Schenck, father of 
the groom, assisted by Dr. W. Karl Hemsath, 
pastor of St. Michael’s. Mr. and Mrs. Schenck 
are at home in Toms Brook parsonage, Vir- 


ginia. 
RESOLUTIONS 
Mr. Frederick W. Kakel 


In the death of Mr. Frederick W. Kakel, the 
Board of the Inner Mission Society of Balti- 
more and Vicinity desires to place on record 
an expression of the esteem and worth in 
which we have known him through all the 
years of his service as a member and treasurer 
of the Inner Mission Society. 

After a long and successful business career 
he came to this work with only one thought: 
that he might devote his remaining years to 
the service of the Church, but above all to 
this particular branch of the Church, so dear 
to the Master’s heart. He brought a wealth of 
experience, gained in the business world, and 
through travel and reading, to apply it without 
stint or measure to the ideals of the Church. 

We had confidence in him because of his 
wealth of friendship, geniality, kindness, un- 
selfishness and helpfulness. He was to all of 
us Lutherans a brother beloved. What a great 
loss is ours. Through a simple faith in Christ 
as his Lord and Saviour, deeply consecrated to 
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Him, he was forever exhibiting the true spirit 
of the Gospel. His memory shall be cherished 
as an abiding presence. To God we give thanks 
for Mr. Frederick W. Kakel’s life and work. 

Now whereas Almighty God in His infinite 
wisdom and love has called him with the 
words, “Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
on August 24, 1942:—be it resolved, that we 
bow in silence before the will of our heavenly 
Father, grateful for the many years he allowed 
our friend to dwell with us. 

And be it further resolved, that we express 
our deepest sympathy to his daughter and son 
and his family in their bereavement, praying 
that God may fill with His presence and peace 
the empty place. 

That a copy of these resolutions be mailed to 
the immediate family, that they be recorded 
in our minutes, in the Inner Mission News and 
Tue LUTHERAN. 

JAMES OOSTERLING. 

Cart HEMINGHAUS. 

{| Cuartes G. RIEPE. 
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